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Successful 


Text-Books 





HAMILTON’S 
ARITHMETICS 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


These books have a three-fold purpose: I. 
They make the pupil rapid and accurate in the 
art of computation, by a systematic study of the 
primary processes, and a large number of care- 
fully graded problems. 2. They give him mathe- 
matical power, by the inductive development of 
topics, the emphasis placed on analytic work, and 
the careful explanations and model solutions. 
3. They furnish, by means of practical problems, 
a thorough knowledge of modern business meth- 


BROOKS’S 
READERS 


Five Book or Eight Book Series 


These readers form a good all-round basa! 
series, suitable for use in any school. Both in 
thought and in expression the books are carefully 
graded. Although a wide variety of reading 
matter is provided, good literature embodying 
child-interests has been considered of fundamental 
importance. Lessons of a similar nature are 
grouped together, and topics relating to kindred 
subjects recur somewhat regularly, Each vol- 
ume contains a large number of choice illustra- 





ods. tions: 
SPENCERS’ MELODIC 
PRACTICAL WRITING MUSIC SERIES 
irst Reader $0.25 
Eight Books. Per Dozen, 6 Piret 
Si ra a Second Reader .. 30 
This new system of writing was devised be- . Third Reader es — 
cause of the distinct and widespread reaction Fourth Reader . . “50 
from the use of vertical writing in the schools. This course presents a graded collection of 


It is thoroughly up-to-date, embodying all the 
advantages of the old and of the new. It teaches 
1 plain, practical handwriting, moderate in slant 
and free from ornamental curves, shade, and 
meaningless lines. Each word can be written 
by one continuous movement of the pen. The 
ruling of the books is very simple. 


choice songs, not requiring the use of charts. 
The books clearly outline each year’s work, pro- 
viding all the necessary material, so graded and 
explained that the course can be conducted with- 
out difficulty by teachers who have had but little 
music. There is a simple 
and natural development throughout 


experience in teaching 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
MR. CLEVELAND’S DEATH. 
The death of ex-President Cleve- 

land, which occurred at his home at 
Princeton June 24, was tmexpected. 
For two years he had beet in failing 
health, and two or three weeks ago 
he became so much worse that a fa- 
tal termination of his ilmess seemed 
to be in sight. But he rallied, and 
improved so rapidly as to relieve the 
anxiety of his friends. The imine- 
diate cause of his death was heart 
failure, hastened perhaps by tlie ex- 
treme heat, but induced primarily by 
diseases of long standing. ivery- 
where over the country flags were 
raised at half mast in tribute to him, 


and President Roosevelt issued a 
proclamation calling for national 


mourning. 

MR. CLEVELAND'S CAREER, 

Mr. Cleveland enjoyed the distine- 
tion of being the only DPemocrat 
elected President since the rise of 
the Republican party to power in 
1860. He was twice electei,—de- 
feating Mr. Blaine in 1884 and L’resi- 
dent Harrison in 1892, and was the 
candidate of his party at the inter- 
vening election, but was then beaten 
by Mr. Harrison. As mayor of Buf- 


falo and as governdr of New York 
prior to his first nomination to the 
presidency he had exhibited those 


qualities of independence and cour- 
age which distinguished him as 
President and led, finally, to an al- 


most complete rupture with the lead- 
ers of his party. 


INCIDENTS OF HIS ADMINI*- 
TRATIONS. 

The most stirring incidents of 

President Cleveland’s administra- 


tions were his famous tariff reform 
message, which was in part responsi- 
ble for-his defeat in 1888; his stout 
fight against free silver which reft 
his party in twain, his intervention in 
the Chicago riots; and his virtual 
ultimatum to England in the Ven- 
ezuela question, which sent shivers 
through trained = diploniatists sand 
paralyzed Wall Street, but accom- 
plished its purpose by bringing about 
an abrupt change of front on the part 


of England. These events are now 
ar enough in the past to be more 


justly estimated than was possible at 
the time they were passing; and 
singly and together, they demonstrate 
Mr. Cleveland’s fearlessness and iin- 
movable devotion to principl:. 


MR. SHERMAN’S CANDIDACY. 


The nomination of Representative 
James Schoolcraft Sherman of New 
York for Vice-President Dy the Ke- 


publican national convention had only 
just been made, and the newspapers 
were still discussing his aualifica- 
tions, when it became known that he 
was seriously and perhaps critically 
ill and might have to submit to a din- 
verous operation. Later reports were 
more encouraging, but the incident 
naturally aroused speculations as to 
what might happen if the place on 
the ticket became vacant. ‘Ther is 
no question of the full power of the 
mational Republican cominittee to 
fill a vacancy arising in this way, 
and it would certainly use the power 
rather than reconvene the conven- 
tion. 
MR. TAFT’S SUCCESSOR. 

It is an interesting cireumstance 
that General Luke E. Wriziit ef ‘J'en- 
nessee, who has been chosen by 
President Roosevelt to \suecee:i Secre 
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tary Taft as the head of the war (e- 
partment, was associated with Mr. 
Taft as a member of the Philippines 
commission, and later sucveeded him 


as governor of the islands. The ex- 
perience thus gained will be of spe- 
cial value to him in view of the re- 


sponsibilities relating to the adminis- 


tration of the insular possessicns 
which are now attached to the war 
department. It is another interesting 


circumstance in connection with this 
appointment, and one that marks 
the disappearance of old issues, that 
Mr. Wright is not only a Democrat 
but was formerly a captain in the 
Confederate army, and married ths 
daughter of the Confederate Admiral 
Semmes. 
THE DEMOCRATIC OUTLOOK. 
So far as the nomination for Presi- 
dent is concerned, the action of the 
Democratic national convention at 
Denver is as clearly foreshadowed 
as was that of the Republican con- 
vention in advance of its assemb‘in-». 
The attempt to divert the uttention«f 
the party to Governor Jchnson of 
Minnesota has proved futile. It is a 
more difficult matter to secure 
trol of a Democratic convention in 
advance than it is to achieve that re- 
sult with a Republican convent on, 


con- 


because the long-stand'ne Demo- 
eratic rule requires a two-thirds vote 
to nominate. But Mr. Brran his 


more than two-thirds of the delegate; 
elect absolutely pledged to him. He 
wants the nomination, and he l|e- 
lieves that his party wants him. The 
action of the conventions in the va- 


rious states. certainly gives h'm 
ground for this belief, and he is not 
the man, on slight provocation, to 
shrink from the honor and duty of 


leadership. 


ONE PAPER POOL DEAL'T WITH. 
indication ihat the 
paper trust is not altogether superior 
to the law is to found in *he 
breaking up, through pros:cut’ons in- 


A cheering 


he 


stituted in New York, of the trust 
known as the Manila Paper and Ti- 
bre Association, and the imposition 
of a fine of $1,000 each wvpon the 
twenty-four concerns which consti- 
tuted the association. Judee Hough 
of the United States district court 
before whom the case was. tried, 
stated that there was no doubt that 
the association was a violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and an ille- 
gal combination in reztraint of tra te, 


He might have imposed a much h2av- 
jer penalty but chose to be lenient. 
It is estimated that th's trust, \duving 
the two years of its existence, ex- 
tracted not less than $2,000.000 from 
consumers. 


SQUELCHING A PARLIAMENT. 


The shah of Persia is not the first 
sovereign who has found a_ pariia- 


ment inconveniently inquisitive and 
intrusive, but he is the first one to 
whom it has occurred as the proper 
thing. to order his troops to bombard 
the parliament house to cleur out 
his political enemies. The result, 
naturally, is anarchy at ‘Teheran, 
which seems to be spreadinz over the 
kingdom, and is accentuated by the 
raids of Russian Cossacks and 
threatened attacks by Turkish forces, 
Almost anything is liable to happen 
under such conditions in a country 
like Persia, where free institutions 
are a new experiment, and the writ- 
ten constitution is subject to the 
caprices of a dissolute and despotic 
ruler. 
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TRUCULENT VENEZUELA, 


The United States has for the time 
being terminated its relations -with 


Venezuela, by recalling the secretary 
of legation who was left in charge 
when Minister Russell returnel to 
this country. This action is in part 
the result of the continued r«fusal of 
the Venezuelan government even to 
discuss the submission to arbitration 
of the claims of American citizeus, 
and in part of the unwillingness of 
the United States to become in any 
way responsible to foreiyn govern- 
ments for the delinquencies of Ven 
ezula not only in the matter of 
claims, but in her failure to observe 
treaty obligations to prevent the 
spread of the bubonic plague. Ameri- 
ean affairs have been left in charge of 
the ! Brazilian minister ut Carcacas, 
Venezuela is at present «at logger- 
heads with three or four European 
powers; and President Castro, who 
acts like a man drunken with con- 
ceit, has issued a fulm‘nation against 





the “barbarians” of Europe and ‘“‘the 
other America.” 
College Notes. 
Professor William H. Welsh of the 


Johns 
that 


Iiopkins hospital announces 
Henry Phipps of Pittsburg and 


New York has arranged for a large 
gift to the Johns Hopkins hospital 


and university for the founding of a 
psychiatrie clinic on the lines of well- 
known similar institutions in Europe. 
It will be the first of its kind with 
adequate equipment and support in 
connection with a large hospital and 
university in this country. The funds 
provide for the construction of a four 
story hospital building on the Hop- 
kins hospital grounds to accommodate 
sixty patients, with rooms for privat 

patients, modern apparatus for 
in the treatment of patients, and lab 
oratories for the scientific investiga- 
tion of mental abnormalities by 
pathological, chemical, and psycho 
logical methods. In addition Mr. 
Phipps will provide for the mainte 
nance of a medical and nursing staff 


use 


of au high order, including salaries for 
a professor of psychiatry and assist 
ants, and other expenses for a period 
of ten vears. The total amount of 
the gift is withheld, in accordance 


with the wishes of Mr. Phipps, but it 
is understood that it will considerably 


exceed half a million dollars. Mr 
Phipps makes the gift upon ‘his own 
initiative. 

Professor J. Kk. Sinclai for the 
past thirty-nine years professor of 
mathematics at the Worcester Poly 
technic Institute, has resigned that 
position. Previous to going to Wor 
cester he was connected with Wash- 


ington University, St. Louis, and with 
the Chandler scientific department of 


Dartmouth College, from which he 
graduated in 1858. Professor Sin 
clair is the first to retire from the 
faculty of the institute on Carnegie 
pension. 7 “ 


The installment of James Oliver 


Curwood’s series, “The Grent wg 


Lakes, 
in Putnam’s and the Reader for July, 
is devoted to “What the Ships Carry.” 
The enormous extent of the lake 
freight traffic is indicated by the 
writer’s statement that one sensoa’s 
cargoes of iron ore, lumber, grain, 
coal. flour, ete.. would suffice to baild 
a city of 75.000 houses eipable of 
nolding a population of about 400,009 
people, and would supply them with 
fuel for thirty-five vears, and with a 
pound of bread per day for 
eighty years. 


ovel 
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History of the Pestalozzian | | Erie Pape School of Art 
Movement in the ELEVENTH SEASON 


United States 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 





By WILL S. MONROE Painter and Illustrator 
Author of ‘‘ Bibliography of Education,” ‘‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,” etc. Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
Opinions of the Educational Press: | COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
jinn pommarare library is complete witheut this book.— TION and DECORATIVE 
wooo book will prove deeply interesting.—Journal DESIGN 


A very readable and worthy introduction to the study.— 
Journal of Philosophy. 


Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- No Examinations for Admission 
ing this book.—Pedagogical Seminary. 


Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American education.—Journal of Education. 


Pleasantly written, with no little inaight, and illustrated by Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 


rarely published portraits — Popular Educator. Scholarships and Medals. 
Not only sound and useful knowledgé, but an insight into ; 
the proper method with which to study the history of educa- Scholarships and Medals. 
tion.— Educational Review. : : 
Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Address the secretary. 





Piel . . 3.00 Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
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On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


, CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


DID YOU EVER THINK 


that the Dixon Company make over 700 kinds of lead pencils ? If you had 
seven hundred “Any kinds of pencils’ to choose from you might reason- | 
ably expect to find one to suit you. When you have seven hundred 
DIXON PENCILS before you, you’re bound to find exactly the right one. 

Of course no dealer carries them all in stock! but if you will write us 
and tell what you want to do with the pencil, we will send samples that 
will please you, also books that tell the whole story about pencils, how 
they are made, where the materials come from and just the kind of pencil 
to use under any and all possible circumstances. The BEST are the only 
ones that you care.to be introduced to. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, . ; JERSEY CITY. N, J. 
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Milwaukee Adopts 
The Smith Anthmetics 


April 6 The referendum vote of all principals and 
teachers using text-books in arithmetic in 
the schools showed 406 of the 555 opposed 
to the arithmetics in use. 


April 25 The secret committee of teachers and 
principals appointed by the superintend- 
ent and supplied with samples of all 
modern texts in arithmetic reported in 
favor of the Smith Arithmetics. The 
committee consisted of seven members, 
five of whom voted for Smith as first 
choice, and two others for Smith as second 
choice. 





May 5 The Committee on Course of Study and 
Text-Books of the Board of School Di- 
rectors recommended the adoption of the 
Smith Arithmetics. 

June 2 The Board of Schoo! Directors adopted 


the Smith Arithmetics for exclusive use in 
all public schools in the city of Milwaukee 
by a vote.of 12 to 2. 

June 2 The Board of School Directors adopted 
Collar and Daniell’s “First Year Latin” 
for exclusive use in the high schools. 
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THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For Supervisors of Drawing, Art Instruct- 
ors, Principals and Grade Teachers. 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Three Weeks, July 6th to July 25th. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: 

Three Weeks, June 29th to July 17th. 
GLENWOOD, LAKE CAYUGA, N.Y.: 
Four Weeks, July 6th to July 3ist. 

All inquiries with reference to the Summer Schools will 
receive prompt attention. Circulars outlining the plan of the 


Schools and blanks for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York City 
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THE SILVER, BURDETT READERS 


By Etta M. Powers and Tuomas M. BALLIET, Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


METHOD Based on the most approved pedagogical principles; distinctive for accuracy of grada 


tion of vocabulary and thought content and for easy progression. 


Selections from the best literature, of the kind that will appeal to the pupil and 
imsure interest in the reading work, introduced as early as possible. 


MAKE-UP Representing the highest standards of bookmaking in attractiveness and durability: 
, Illustrations full of life, color and interest, telling real stories in picture form. 
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THE TREES. 


Time is never wasted listening to the trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 
Holding toward each other half their kindly grace, 
Haply we were worthier of our human place. 


Bending down to meet you on the hillside path, 
Birch, and oak, and maple each his welcome hath; 
Each his own fine cadence, his familiar word, 

By the ear accustomed, always plainly beard. 


Every tree gives answer to some different mood 
This one helps you, climbing; that for rest is good; 
Beckoning friends, companions, sentinels they are; 
Good to live and die with, good to greet afar. 
—Lucy f-arcom. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


GENERAL Henry C. Corstn, U.S. A.: I would 
have the teachers the best paid and the most re- 
spected men and women in the community. 


<4 
>? 


Hon. Henry Sain, Jowa: The nearer the at- 
mosphere of the school approaches that of a well 
regulated home, the better for all concerned. 


PRESIDENT THWING, Western Reserve University: 
Do not measure your knowledge by bulk. Do not 
so analyze your knowledge as to kill its life. Let 
knowledge be articulated; let it be vital. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Wuirerorp, St. Joseph, 
Mo.: The occupation of farming, so long con- 
sidered a business in which anyone could succeed 
without plan or preparation, now requires the best 
training the state can afford. 


Rr. Rev. Henry C. Porrer, D. D.: Of all 
methods for serving those, the condition of whose 
lives are narrow and hard, I know of none more 
important than the creation, in great aggregations 
of population, of breathing spaces. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Apaus, Spencer, Mass.: 
No game is fit for college uses in which men are 
often so knocked or crushed into insensibility or 
immobility that it is a question whether by the 
application of water and stimulants they can be 
brought to and enabled to go on playing. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
The public must realize that its full duty is not 
done when it pays with more or less cheerfulness 
the school tax. It must become alive to the great 
problems which confront the teachers and must 
contribute its full share toward their solution. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AS AN _ ESSENTIAL 
FACTOR IN OUR NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


There is a great deal of confusion about the 
meaning of the term, “industrial education.” In- 
dustrial education ought to mean trade schools, 
and nothing but trade schools; that is, schools di- 
rected primarily and expressly to the preparation 
of young men and women for the trades. All such 
schools should be capable of being used by boys 
and girls who devote their whole time to the 
schools, just as they do to an ordinary high 
school; or by pupils who, being already at work, 
are allowed by their employers to give from six 
to twelve hours a week to the trade school. 

In recent times we have begun to take a rather 
different view of education from that we used to 
take. We used to think of education as some- 
thing which was going to last perhaps to the four- 
teenth or eighteenth year, or, in extreme cases, to 
the twenty-fourth or twenty-sixth year. We no 
longer think of education in this way. Education 
should be continuous throughout life and particu- 
larly it should be continuous during the years of 
ycuth. The trade schools should be continuation 
schools for those children who are unfortunately 
obliged to leave the regular public school system 
by the time they are fourteen, or even eatlier. 

These trade schools will require that children 
be kept under the observation of the community 
up to the seventeenth or eighteenth year, and be 
absolutely required to attend a continuation school, 
for part time at least, if attending no other. Here 
is a considerable departure from former practice in 
American legislation, . 

We want these industrial schools, these trade 
schools for children of from fourteen to seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. But how are we going 
to get the children into these schools? Suppose 
we organize the schools; how are the children to 
be got into them? 

In the first place by the help of law, extending 
the limit of compulsory education. But how shall 
the decision be made that certain children will go 
into industrial schools, others into the ordinary 
high schools, and others again into the mechanic 
arts high schools? Where is that decision to be 
made? It must be a choice or a selection. Here 
we come upon a new function for the teachers in 
our elementary schools, and in my judgment they 
have no function more important. The teachers 
of the elementary schools ought to sort the pupils 
and sort them by their evident or probable desti- 
nies. I am afraid that strikes you at once as an 
undemocratic idea, but let us see whether it is un- 
democratic or not. 

Does democracy mean that all people are alike? 
Does it mean that all children are equal? We 
know they are not. Many of us have seen that in 
the same family, with the same inheritances aud 
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the same environments, the children often illus- 
trate an astonishing variety of disposition and 
capacity. If democracy means to try and make all 
children equal, itmeans to fight nature, and in that 
fight democracy is sure to be defeated. There is 
no such thing among men as equality of natural 
gifts, of capacity for. training, or of. intellectual 
power. . . . We must conform to nature in regard 
to the training of our children; we must guide each 
child into that path in life in which he can be most 
successful and happy; for none of us can be happy 
in any life-work unless we have the power to 
achieve something in that work. 

Here is the teacher’s guide in sorting children. 
Each child must be put at that work which the 
teacher believes that child can do best. It used 
to be the way to set children to do the things that 
they could not do well; but that doctrine, I am 
thankful to say, is now outgrown. We have 
learned that the best way in education is to find 
out what the line is in which the child can do best, 
and then to give him the happiness of achievement 
in that line. Here we may come back to the best 
definition of democracy. 

“Democracy,” says Pasteur, “is that order in 
the state which permits each individual to put 
forth his utmost effort.” A very useful sentence, 
that, to hangup in rooms where labor unions 
meét; an excellent doctrine, that, to teach in every 
school and college in the country. Democracy en- 
ables every individual to put forth his utmost ef- 
fort; and this isthe way tosecure public and 
private prosperity and happiness.—Address at Chi- 
cago. 
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HOW ARE WE TO SAVE THE COUNTRY SCHOOL? 
BY CHARLES W. BURKETT, KANSAS. 





The rural school is in danger; it is likely to he 
lost unless rescue of some effective sort comes at 
once. But, are you ready to say that this institu- 
tion, so effective in the past, shall disappear; that 
the oid buildings shall be torn down, the old bell be 
carried away, a few much-used books in the little 
old library bescattered ; that the hallowed ground 
even on which the school now stands shall go to 
corn and wheat? Shall the school go? And I 
hear ten thousand voices say, No! No! the rural 
school must not go; small, weak schools may be 
consolidated, one may take the place of two or 
three or four poor little ones, but the rural school 
as an ‘institution of country people must stay. 

And why? I doubt if I can say just why none of 
us want to see the oldschool destroyed ; maybe it 
is because words are not quite adequate to ex- 
plain. Most deep-seated of all reasons against the 
abandonment of the little country school is the feel- 
ing that, with its going, something of vital im- 
portance would go out of the community; some- 
thing of great moment out of the life of the coun- 
try. ‘ 

It is urged that rural schools be given up be- 
cause they are inadequate; they fail when com- 
pared with the city graded school. Granted they 
do when measured with the standard of the city 
school. But you must remember that city stand- 
ards are not country standards; hence the rural 
school must not be made to ape the city school. 
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Just what is the real aim of the school, of educa- 
tion? To fit the child to the environments in 
which he shall live, to make his life a success. Life 
is the real essential of the school ; education is only 
the means, but life, right living, is the end. 
Measure your rural school with this standard 
and maybe you will find the trouble. The troubie 
is: To-day you find a different set of essentials. 
You ask the teacher and she enumerates a lot of 


essentials. In her mind there has developed a 
notion that certain studies form the essentials of 
education. You ask one teacher, and she places 


arithmetic as first in-importance; another teacher 
places reading; another teacher places writing 
above all others; and still others,as each one’s 
aptitude has evolved, choose otherstudies as first in 
rank, But not one of these falls into the class of 
essentials. They are means, only, whereby the 
real, true object is obtained. Need I cite illus- 
tration after illustration to show that some of the 
best minds, the best-trained intellects, the most 
useful men and women, were conspicuous because 
these so-called essentials of education never en- 
tered into their lives at all? To get hold of the 
real essential of education you must grasp the en- 
viroument that encircles the child that is to be 
taught. Do not find fault with the rural school, 
but with the spirit and method that dominates it. 
Be aware of this fact: Banish the rural school, or 
the consolidated rural school, and you banish from 
your rural community one of the most vital influ- 
ences that you have inherited. If you would ban- 
ish anything, banish the spirit that has filled the 
school and misdirected it. Banish every influence 
that tends to interfere with the play of environ- 
mental results. Keep the school, but redirect the 
spirit, the method, the influence. 

The real essential, then, in education is life. It 
is so in the college and inthe high school ; it is so 
in the city schools; and if the country school is to 
be saved, this essential must be vitalized also. 

But how may this be done? Ask yourself the 
question: What are the environments of country 
children? Need I suggest that they are of countr; 
things—soils, plants, animals, bacteria, 
fences, books, games, and character? 

Redirect the country school so that the living, 
vital problems of country living may be intro- 
duced and you will save the school. Keep them 
out and the school is lost. 

I confess that I am an advocate of agriculture 
being taught in the school. My many years as ‘ 
pupil in a small rural school, and the subsequent 
years in the graded school, college, and in actual 
school work, convince me that the rural school, if 
redirected, will stand on its own bottom and will 
do its own work. 

But in what way is this redirection of the school 
to go? I answer, it can go in one way only: It 
must go in way of the environment of the child. 
The country school is now filled with so-called es- 
sential studies. I indicated that these are not es- 
sentials. Some one called them so, and that ended 
the matter. The one essential is life; and reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography are 
only means of equipping that life. You can ride 
behind an oxin making a journey buta horse will 
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serve you better, both in way of time saving and 
personal pride, and the railway train will still be 
more satisfactory if the distance is long and the 
weather inclement. So, too, may a school study 
be of many sorts. Take arithmetic, for example. 
It is now largely numerical puzzles, made for city 
people about city things. But no arithmetic 
touches the real pulse of country things, and 
hence is not the sort for country children. Coun- 
try children deal with soils, plants, and animals; 
their problems should centre about such concrete 
objects as these, and not about groceries, dry 
goods, or stocks and bonds. Teach in rural arith- 
metic the problems as they relate to soil moisture, 
the compounding of feeding rations, the fertiliz- 
ing of lands, the cost of spraying farm orchards, 
the crops of the farm, the production of meat and 
milk or butter, and a thousand and one real, vital, 
living problems that are a part of the life of the 
child, and this study will assume a new meaning, 
and the rural school a new dignity. And with it all 
you will be teaching arithmetic, but of a better, 
more useful, more vital nature. 
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What is here said of arithmetic maybe said. of 
every subject now taught in the school. Agricul- 
ture, of course, but.a vital agriculture—just such as 
every man, lawyer, doctor, merchant, farmer, 
needs. 

And in the rural school let some real useful in- 
formation of an agricultural. nature be taught. 
Let the country child get acquainted with country 
things ; let him know what they mean. 

When you do these things. you will direct the 
country school into its real direction, and you wi'l 
vitalize it, and it will do its work. 

Just go on with the country school as you now 
are, and you will-soon end it. If you stop, redirect 
its course to make rural education dynamic and 
vital; if you fit the school to the »needs of the en- 
vironment; if you teach country things and not 
city things; if you train the child in the direction of 
the life he will most likely take in life you will save 
the school, you will secure the best training in 
character and fitness of the individual, you will 
magnify rural living and dignify country institu- 
tions. 
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THE BANNER OF LOVE. 
For the banner to-day over us is love; the motive to-day that we cherish and illustrate is the 





motive of service; the gospel that we preach is the gospel for the whole world, which will never grow 


so old but it must needs welcome the gospel of good will and brotherly kindness ; and within the range 
of your activities is every soul that is hungry for a bit of gladness and sympathy, is every one that yearns 
for the touch of a true friend, is every community that yearns for honesty, that yearns for decency; is 


every one that can in his heart feel a true devotion to democratic institutions, and reliance that in the 


intense brotherly love and real capacity for mutual burden bearing is found the true significance of all that 
we prize in the government and the institutions of the United States.—Gobernor Hughes, address- 
ing the children of Brooklyn, N. Y. 








IDLE WEEDS. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


“Tdle weeds.” It is thus that King Lear, in his 
madness, characterizes some of the homely field 
and meadow flowers of England. Idle does not, 
of course, here mean inactive, but rather doing no 
good; loafing, as we moderns say. 

A moment’s glance shows us that our pig-weeds 
and amaranths, our thorn-apples, wormwood, and 
mother-wort; our ox-eyes, black-eyed-susans, St. 
Johns-wort, and carrot, are not resting. Indeed, 
they carry on a most vigorous and unending inter- 
necine strife. Every one is struggling for an ad- 
vantage. Woe to the weed that falls! Unhappy 
the puny, flaccid individuals who chance to be 
thrown among these athletic competitors! Such 
are surely crushed in the struggle. It is a sawve 
qui peut race. Mephisto take the hindmost! 
Such is the war-cry. 

It is very interesting to confine one’s attention 
to a strictly limited area of ground. Thus a back 
yard may become a Hesperides for exploration. 
What we find is ours by right of discovery. These 


poppies blossom for us. For our delight that bai- 
sam-apple tumbles over the fence and bursts into 
fantastic bloom. We own these aspiring asters 
and gorgeous hollyhocks. Nor does our posses- 
sion cease with this mere worldly and material 
holding. The charm of leaf and tendril and “‘satin- 
threaded” flower is ours by divine right, for in us 
is the dutiful love of them. 

We are thus delighted to explore a limit:4 
acreage; to see and note all that grows therein, 
also to record the various plays, comedy or 
tragedy, that occur. Here we can observe the 
ceaseless toil of each Sisyphus ant. We can see 
the spider set her snare, and, if we steel our heart, 
—wait for the inevitable calamity. We can note 
the burnished armor of mail-clad wasp, the velvet 
doublet of some dandy bee, the iridescent cuirass 
of a dragon fly. Even the earth-worm, as Darwin 
long ago pointed out, is a creature to be profoundly 
admired. One could spend an entire summer in- 
vestigating his doings. 

Then, see the mummy-like cocoons hung up in 
odd corners. What a marvel is the metamorphosis 
of an insect! Could one believe in these chang:s 
if he did not see them? The listener would scoff at 
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the story were it not supported by daily evidence. 
Take the milkweed caterpillar, Daxais archippus, 
a beautiful creature! Some day we can see him 
restless and unhappy. After a while he fastens 
himself to a leaf, squirms and twists about, splits 
down the back, and lo! in his place hangs aa 
emerald-green jewel, studded with golden pin- 
heads. It is a gem for Titania. Keep on watch- 
ing. In about ten days this chrysalis changes 
color, and from it emerges a splendid butterfly, 
orange and black in color, with certain white 
adornments, as if holding a degree from Prince- 
ton. 

Here in our narrow circumscription, we can 
learn something of plant distribution. Oxalis and 
balsam will fling their seeds as by a caterpult; 
beggarticks and burs will hook on and grappie 
even to the clothes of man; dandelions, hawk- 
weeds, and ‘thistles will launch their balloons for 
far journeys. 

So, we see, that if it sohappens that vacation 
confines us to our own cityhome, we can still travel 
extendedly—nor need pay duties. 
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A TENDENCY TO FORGET. 
BY GRACE E, BIRD. 


As one state of consciousness succeeds another, 
memory plays us strange tricks. The earlier the 
remembered event the more vivid the impression ; 
first, because the brain fibre formed in childhood 
is older and stronger than the delicate thread re- 
sulting from a later stimulus, and second, because 
of the paucity of early experiences and the rela- 
tive significance of each. What memories stick 
in the mind if a man is country-bred! Although 
recently he may have passed through some such 
experience asa first trip in an airship, even that un- 
usual impression will blur and fade, while his earli- 
est recollections of driving the cows from pasture} 
riding on a load of hay, helping the teacher build 
a fire some cold morning, or “spelling down” the 
whole school will remain in consciousness, as clear 
cut as an etching by Landseer. It is this exag- 
gerated vividness that tempts the human mind to 
retrospection. Things in the past look big, and 
their importance is augmented. Social reformers 
harp on the good old times when politics were less 
corrupt ; grandmothers exchange reminiscences of 
the halcyon days when children were “seen and 
not heard”; and fathers deplore present-day edu- 
cational methods, sighing, meanwhile, for the su- 
premacy of the three R’s. 

One frequently hears the smug expression, “I 
am thankful that I was educated in the little red 
schoolhouse” (even the red background of color 
has left a definite impression.) Such a conclusion is 
entirely natural, for in the sparsely-settled rural 
district in early days school embraced the boy's 
whole mental horizon. In that centre of social 
activity were enacted dramatic scenes that will 
never be forgotten. The habits acquired and the 
lessons learned then mean more than the most im- 
portant occurrences of later times. To these ex- 
periences of childhood the old man turns, and with 
the same egotistic strength of emotion exhibited in 
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his devotion to his little red schoolhouse, he criti- 
cizes the little white schoolhouse where boys are 
being trained for citizenship to-day. 

The entire question of the three R’s hinges upon 
our educational ideal. If the object of spending 
our best years in the schoolroom is mere informa- 
tion acquired by rote memory, there is nothing 
more to say. If the aim of the school is the fullest 
mental, moral, and physical development of each 
individual pupil, thereby making of education “not 
a preparation for living, but life itself,’ the ques- 
tion is worthy of consideration. 

Perish the thought that any right-minded person 
should ever attempt to discount the value of 
“Reading, Riting, and Rithmetic.” Since the 
stone age human beings have been obliged to com- 
municate messages by some kind of writing, and 
have found it necessary in trade to estimate and 
compute their profit and loss. A man who can- 
not read, write, and cipher is as badly handicapped 
as the tramp who “had no dinner and no pot to 
cook it in.” As a means of communication the 
three R’s are absolutely necessary, but as an end 
in themselves are of doubtful utility. In a recent 
editorial in the Saturday Evening Post a story is 
told of a member of a Western board of educa- 
tion who descended upon an eighth-grade class in 
arithmetic, and propounded a sum in complex 
fractions for which he himself obtained the wrong 
answer. Though the children succeeded in doing 
this work correctly, the examiner told the news- 
papers that instruction in the public schools was 
not practical. Not until the teacher submitted the 
example to the highest arithmetical authorities was 
the man convinced that he was wrong and the pu- 
pils were right. The same -article suggests that 
working a sum in complex fractions is as interest- 
ing and intrinsically as valuable as counting the 
holes in a square-yard of mosquito netting. In 
practical life a grown man would as soon think of 
working a doily. A problem in chess or even a 
game of cribbage requiring the same degree of 
concentration would answer every pedagogicai 
purpose of mental discipline. Still greater folly is 
exhibited in some of the problems found in the 
dog-eared arithmetics we used to carry home 
every night, problems requiring work covering 
both sides of a slate and finally resulting in some 
such answer as 3 2-3 men or 5 4-5 cows, sums 
running up into quadrillions and quintillions, ex- 
amples in cube root ending in a recurring decimal 
calculated to run into infinity and come back in an 
elliptical orbit, and “catch questions” which even 
the waggish author himself could not answer. 
Nor was all this more meaningless than the sing- 
song reading of ‘An Address toa Mummy,” or 
Hamlet’s “Soliloquy,” by children too young to 
have any apperceptive basis for either. Verily, 
“much practical nonsense is spoken about the 
sacred three R’s.” 

Many comparisons have been made between the 
old education and the so-called new, but such an 
analogy is more or less absurd. The present-day 
enriched course, including in its broader embrace 
the best of the old, is simply an improvement on 
what has gone before. Another misconception is 


the erroneous belief that children now-a-days cax 
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neither read, spell, nor cipher, because too much 
time is spent on such non-essentials as calisthenics, 
manual training, music, drawing, and the like. If 
the curriculum were more meagre more time could 
be devoted to the three essentials. If all-round de- 
velopment is the object of education, all the extra 
energy possible spent in spelling such words as 
phthisic and schism, incidentally juggling with the 
rule of three, and mechanically practicing Spencer- 
ian penmanship in a copy book, could never com- 
pensate for the manifold training of eye, hand, 
and mind afforded by Sloyd, the aesthetic devel- 
opment gained by drawing and music, and the 
practical knowledge resulting from the study of 
domestic science. 

Several interesting tests have been made for the 
purpose of determining the relative ability of this 
generation and the last in the matter of manipu- 
lating the three R’s. In Springfield, Mass., public 
examinations submitted to the second year high 
school in 1846 were given to the ninth grade in 
1905. The result, as set forth by Dr. Ossian Lang, 
in the January-March Forum, proves a marked 
improvement in spelling, writing, and arithmetic, 
despite the fact that in 1846 the school year was a 
third longer and the course of study comprised 
only reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and 
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geography. In February, 1906, the same ques- 
tions were given to the eighth grade of the model 
school of the New Hampshire State Normal 
school, a class carrying, in addition to the essen- 
tials mentioned, drawing, music, nature study, in- 
dustrial geography, history, literature, and the 
manual arts, including basketry and gardening: 
The result was even higher percentages than those: 
gained in the Springfield test. 

It is a well-known psychological fact that a per- 
son has no apperceiving basis for what he does not 
know. Therefore a person who makes sweeping 
statements concerning present-day education, 
without spending at least a day in some good 
school observing its methods, is like Roebuck 
Ramsden in “Man and Superman,” who thunders. 
out: “I have in my hands a copy of the most mis- 
chievous book that ever escaped burning at the 
hands of the common hangman. I have not read: 
it; 1 would not soil my hands with it; but I have 
read what the papers say of it.” 

Even after a careful study of the matter, it is. 
not until allowance be made for the tricks that the 
magnifying glass of memory plays that a just com- 
parison of the little red schoolhouse and its three 
R’s can be made with the little white schoolhouse 
and its three H’s (head, hand, and heart). 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


MILWAUKEE. 

Milwaukee has had as much legislative educa- 
tional unrest in the past four years ag any city in 
the country, but it has rung true as few cities would 
have done. There has been every temptation to 
get disgusted and turn back, but hav- 
ing set its face toward reform it 
clearly has had no notion of retreat- 
ing. 

Next April, for the first time in 
sixty years, Milwaukee will have some 
members of the board of education 
elected by the people. Can this be 
matched by any other city for sixty 
years? For forty-eight years the 
local ward aldermen appointed two 
ward members of the board of educa- 
tion, making a board of forty-four 
members. Twelve years ago the board was re- 
duced to one from each ward selected by a city 
board of four appointed for that purpose by the 
mayor. 

Three. years ago the board was reduced to 
twelve, appointed, regardless of ward lines, by the 
circuit judges. Through informalities this board 
was superseded last year by a board of fifteen, av- 
pointed at large by a commission of city officials, 
consisting of the mayor, treasurer, comptroller, 
auditor, and president of the city council. Begin- 
ning in April, 1909, five of these will be supple- 
mented by members elected by the people. Two 
years later five more will be elected, and in 1913 
five more will be so selected and elected. 
Inevitably progress under such conditions has 








BERT HALL. 


been well nigh impossible. Unrest is inevitable 
when the board of education has changed so fre- 
quently and when the city has been harangued for 
political effect so frequently. Naturally the su- 
perintendent’s berth has been anything byt a lux- 
ury, and the principals and teachers. 
have scarcely known what a day would. 
bring forth. Fortunately ‘the two 
leaders have been on all boards in re- 
cent times, and they have had the 
backing of influential business inter- 
ests, and unfortunately they have not 
had the support of all the papers of the: 
city. 

Nevertheless many good things 
have been achieved, as many as in al- 
most any other city in the country, and. 
always along the best and most 
modern lines, notably for the defectives and de- 
pendents. The latest, and perhaps the best of these 
departures, is the choice of Bert Hallas chief truant 
officer, and Bessie Buckley as his assistant-at- 
large. Mr. Hall is the John Gunckel of Milwau- 
kee. For fifteen years he has been the newsboys’ 
friend, counselor, and guide. For them he has pro- 
vided picnics and all sorts of delightful privileges 
until every truantly-inclined boy regards Bert Hall 
as his best friend. Miss Buckley is a teacher in 
the city schools known as the boys’ friend. Hall 
has been head of the circulation department of one 
of the daily papers of the city. He is given two 
other officers. This is 4 noteworthy departure, 
and means the reduction, almost the elimination of 
truancy. 
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Carroll G. Pearse, the superintendent, has borne 
the brunt of all this conflict in a way that no other 
man has ever done in any other city. Of course, 
Maxwell and Cooley have had their troubles, but 
theirs are different. 

The State Normal school, located here, is radi- 
cally different from the other normal schools, in 
constituency, in aim, in achievement. It partakes 
more nearly of the elements of a college as do the 
Albany and Ypsilanti Normal Colleges. It de- 
serves all the fame it has attained. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, under the presi- 
dency of Miss Ellen C. Sabin, is one of the noblest 
women’s colleges in America, with delightful 
‘buildings, high, scholarly ideals, and unsurpassed 
‘standards for character development. 

Three days in Milwaukee was one of the rare 
treats of the year. The chief social delight was a 
Dutch banquet at the Press Club, when I was 
feasted by thirty of the citizens of the city. Such an 
‘evening is always beyond reportorial skill. Mer- 
chants, lawyers, physicians, manufacturers, public 
officials can make such a night memorable. Wil- 
liam George Bruce of School Board Journal fame, 
now enthroned as executive officer of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, an organization of 1,500 mem- 
bers, was very much at home with his associates, 
but the after-dinner honors were easily carried off 
by our friend, S. Y. Gillan, whose speech was 
clever and brilliant, wise and witty. One rarely 
hears from the masters of thisart so good a speech 
as was Gillan’s. 
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SPECIALIZATION. 
BY GEORGE H. PALMER, HARVARD. 


I beligve specialization is absolutely essential for 
education. Specialization is rooted in the nature 
of knowledge. We professors are merely taking 
a universal process and making it systematic in our 
specializing. In order to get the full power we 
must confine ourselves to a single point of interest: 

You must ‘take that little part for you to do and 
this for mein order to have the world make the 
best of things. Specialization is the nature of 
knowledge. Without it no man can reach the 
height of his powers, and without it society is im- 
poverished. Without it ignorance is sure to <e- 
‘sult. Without it our life work cannot be unified; 
our lives cannot be of much use to ourselves or to 
others. 

But we must be alive to the dangers of special- 
ization. We must make use of our quarter hours. 
We must do ‘something more than merely play. 
What a large amount of knowledge we can get in 
the intervals! Are you a good listener? If you 
take heed of what’s said—the best of whateach one 
knows—you'll improve yourself wonderfully. So 
I say be greedy to understand those matters which 
‘do not especially belong to you. 

It is wise for most of us to begin with an early 
speciality and to hold tenaciously to it. We should 
confine our attention to specialization and must re- 
member the danger by taking a wide view of condi- 
tions and the problem we are studying.—Froim 
Commencement Address. 
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IMPORTANT LAWS IN OHIO. 


Boards of education are compelled to fill vacancies on 
the board of education. Absence from meetings of the 
board during a period of ninety days forfeits a member's 
right to membership on the board. Members of a board 
may be fined not less than $25 nor more than $50 for 
failure to fill a vacancy within thirty days after it has 
occurred. 

Provisions for establishment of joint high schools 
have been very much improved. A high school commit- 
tee, consisting of representatives from each beard for 
the districts uniting to maintain a joint high school, has 
full control of the high school. Formerly the board of 
education in which the high school is located had full 
management of the school. Now all the boards inter- 
ested have a voice in determining the character of high 
school maintained. 

Enumerators of school youth are required to report 
the number of imbeciles or feeble-minded youth between 
the ages of six andl twenty-one years. A like report is 
required of all children physically disabled, blind, deaf, 
or mute children between six and twenty-one, noting the 
sex of all such children. The board of education now 
controls all school libraries. 

All elementary schools must be maintained for not 
less than thirty-two weeks each school year. Boards of 
education may be fined for failure to maintain the 
schools for eight months. 

County school examiners are allowed an increase in 
the compensation for their services. Each member will 
receive $10 for the first fifty applicants, and $4 for each 
additional fifty under 200, and $4 for each fifty or frac- 
tion of fifty above 200. 

Professional certificates, that is, certificates valid for 
five or eight years, are valid in any county in the state 
No indorsement by examiners is necessary. Certificates 
for one, two, and three years “shall be issued and _re- 
newed only on compliance with such reasonable regula- 
tions and standards and upon such ratio as the board 
may adopt.” Certificates valid for two and three years 
are renewable on examination in theory and practice. 
Boards of examiners may issue certificates without for- 
mal. examination to holders of certificates granted by 
other county and city boards of school examiners, Each 
county board may make its own rules to grant: cer- 
tificates without formal examination except in theory 
and practice and the science of education to graduates 
of schools for the training of teachers providing a two- 
year course, and of colleges and universities providing a 
four-year course. Such applicant must also hold a di- 
ploma from a first-grade high school, and must make 
application within one year from the date of gradua- 
tion from a training school or college or university. 

An appropriation of $45,000 for aid to weak school 
districts is provided. 

When a board of education of any school district has 
selected a depository for the school funds of the district, 
it may, by resolution, dispense with the treasurer of the 
school district, and require the clerk to perform all the 
services, and discharge all the duties and be subject to 
all the obligations that are required of the treasurer. 

When adjoining townships both maintain centralized 
schools, all joint subdistricts are abolished and the civil 
township line becomes the school district line between 
the townships. 

The board of education of any city school district 
may establish and maintain a normal school within its 
district, and may establish and maintain such summer 
schools or vacation schools, school gardening, and play- 
grounds as in its discretion seems advisable. 

Boards of education in township districts shall here- 
after receive a salary of $2 for each meeting attended 
for not more than ten meetings in any year. Boards of 
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education in city districts, for the purpose of bearing the 
expenses of the menibers while engaged in work for the 
schools, may set aside five cents per each pupil numer- 
ated in the district. The compensation thus provided 
must be taken from the contingent fund at the disposal 
of the boards of these classes of districts. No provision 
for compensation for members ef the board in village and 
special districts is made. 

The law providing for payment of salary to teachers 
for full attendance at the teachers’ institute has been 
modified so that a fixed salary of $2 per day for not less 
than four nor more than six days is allowed when the 
institute is held during the vacation. The rate is the 
same for teachers, principals, and superintendents. 
When the schools are dismissed that teachers may at- 
tend the institute, the amount received is the same as 
the regular salary of the teachers attendinz. 

When a city or village extends its corporate limits the 
territory annexed becomes a part of the city or village 
school district, but the legal title to all school property 
thus taken into the city or village district remains ves‘ed 
in the board of education of the school district from 
which the territory has been detached until the same is 
transferred by warranty deed by agreement of the 
boards of education interested. In case of disagreement 
the matter of the transfer may be adjusted in the pro- 
bate courts. When territory in a village district is de- 
tached and made a part of a district other than a vil- 
lage district adjustment of the school property rights 
may be made in the same manner. 

All colleges and universities conferring degrees are 
now required to file with the commissioner of common 
schools their courses of study and evidence of their 
equipment to carry out a course entitling them to con- 
fer degrees. A certificate of its merits must be secured 
from the commissioner, and must be filed with the sec- 
retary of state. 

The following law relative to the title to school lands 
sold was enacted: “The proceedings for the sale of all 
lands in Section 16, and of all lands in any other section 
in lieu thereof, granted for school purposes in all town- 
ships in the state of Ohio, shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed to be regular and according to law with reference 
to any land in any such section so granted for school 
purposes, for which a deed has been duly executed and 
delivered by the state of Ohio to the purchaser thereof at 
such sale or his assigns; provided, that this act shall not 
apply to or affect any pending litigation.” 

The inspector of workshops and factories is given ad- 
ditional powers. Not only is the inspection of school- 
houses, colleges, opera houses, churches, and other pub- 
lic buildings in his hands, but plans for all structures 
for public use n.ust have his approval, except such as 
are erected in municipalities having organized building 
inspection departments. The penalties for violation of 
this law are severe. Fire drills at least once each month 
must be provided in all schools. 

The time for adoption of text-books by boards of edu- 
cation has been changed. Action in this matter may be 
taken at any regular meeting of the board between the 
first Monday of February and the first Monday in Au- 
gust of each year. An affirmative vote of a majority of 
the members of the board may ‘make changes at such 
meetings, and the adoptions shall be for five years. To 
substitute books at other times an affirmative vote of 
five-sixths of the members is necessary. 

Superintendents, principals, and supervisors are pro- 
hibited from entering the employment of any publishing 
house as an agent to sell text-hooks for use in the 
schools of the state. 

The truant officer must report to the president of the 
board of education, instead of the officer charged with 
the relief of the poor, all children absent from school be- 
cause of inability of parents to supply them with bookg, 
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clothing, and other necessaries, and the board is required 
to supply such necessaries. 

All teachers in public, private, or parochial schools 
are now required to spend not less than five nor more 
than ten minutes each week in giving instruction to pu- 
pils concerning fire danger. To carry out the purpose of 
this law a book on the subject of fire dangers prepared 
by the fire marshal shall be published at the expense of 
the state under the direction of the state commissioner 
of schools, and shall be distributed in quantities suffi- 
cient to supply each teacher required to give such in- 
struction. 

Not less than three members nor more than seven 
members of the board of education shall be elected in 
city school districts. In cities having a population of 
more than 50,000 the board shall consist of not less than 
two nor more than seven members elected at large. und of 
not less than two members nor more than twelve mem- 
bers elected from subdistricts. 

In case of failure of the board of education to pay the 
salary of teachers employed because of lack of quorum 
or deadlock in the board, the county commissioners shall 
pay such salaries or other expenses from ithe general 
county funds, and deduct the amount so expended from 
the school funds of the district at the time of the next 
distribution of the school funds of the district. 


i iene 
THE CHILD MARKET IN GERMANY. 


[Editorial in Times-Star of Cincinnati.] 


That must have been a sad sight the other day 
in Friedrichshafen, Germany, when the century- 
old child labor market was resumed. 


Exposed 
advantageously in a public place, three or four 
hundred boys and girls were to be seen—none of 
them more than fourteen years of age—to be sent 


out into a seven-months’ bondage to the highest 
bidders. 

Intensely humiliating it must have been to these 
little people to be Scrutinized by bull-necked 
farmers; to be pinched and poked; have their 
merits or demerits discussed for all the world as if 
they were a lot of calves or chickens. 

The less attractive of the outfit were sold cheap 
and at bargain prices-——probably to the more igno- 
rant, miserly, and grasping of the frontier farmers. 
Once bound over in this temporary servitude, 
there was no law to protect them. As their mas- 
ters directed, they could be used for “cattle herd- 
ing, housework, stable cleaning, nursing children, 
feeding cattle, or running errands.” They were 
to become household and farm drudges; were to 
be denied all the privileges of childhood or of 
freedom—were to become the property of their 
virtual owners, duly paid for, articled, and _ re- 
ceipted. And for this transaction the parents re- 
ceived sums ranging from $12.50 to $20. 

In America we are more refined in matters of 


this sort. We do not ostentatiously sell our chil- 
dren into slavery. There is no public market as 
there is for flowers, cattle, or vegetables. We 


would revolt at the very idea. 

Yet, who can see the children trooping home 
from the factory, carrying their little dinner pails, 
their faces sad and wan and pinched, without won- 
dering who has sold them to this service? Their 
puny bodies are converted into human machinery, 
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They are but so matty cogs in the remorseless 
wheel of industry. 

They are not learning anything in the depart- 
ment stores and the factories. They are not ex- 
pected to develop skill. Their little lives are 
consecrated to dull routine; the endless spinning 
and grinding and hammering of the modern work- 
shop. They do not enjoy even the open air and 
the freedom of movement of the children on the 
Bavarian and Tyrolese farms. Their days and 
years are regulated by the factory whistle and the 
time clock. 

Slaves to the wheel, they have no opportunity of 
mastering a trade or handicraft. The conditions 
under which they work are too often demoraliz- 
ing. Young girls are allowed to mingle promis- 
cuously in the-workshops with grown men. They 
are not paid “living wages,” but are informed that 
their time during the evenings is their own. Their 
minds, being unoccupied during the monotonous 
working hours, are not improved. The tawdry 
attractions of the nickel theatres and the penny 
arcades afford the only relaxation that they know. 


«O04 y% _—_ 
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TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND IN CLEVELAND. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. ELSON. 





The inauguration of the pension plan in May, 
1906, marks a distinct epoch in the history of teach- 
ing in the Cleveland schools. At the present time 
about eight hundred teachers contribute to the 
fund and twenty-one are beneficiaries thereof. It 
is apparent that a large fund will be created under 
the operation of this law. and it is believed the 
amount paid to beneficiaries might safely be in- 
creased at least to $400. 

The tendency of the times is clearly toward the 
establishment of service pensions. Many states 
have enacted similar laws under which pensions 
are being provided for teachers. The Carnegie 
foundation is a notable example of this tendency. 

The aim of the pension fund is to enable teachers 
to withdraw from active service at such time as is 
clearly in their own interest and for the good of 
the service. It is pathetic for a teacher of waning 
strength to be compelled to continue teaching for 
pecuniary reasons. Teaching is exacting work, 
and the constant tension is destructive of nervous 
energy. There is implanted in every one the im- 
pulse to work; the joy of work is to the aged one 
of life’s greatest joys. In consequence the teacher 
of advanced years is not always a safe judge in 
matters affecting his own relation to the + 
The pension is essentially philanthropic in its ap- 
peal, but it is something more than that; it is pro- 
tective in its nature, and has an eve clearly on the 
good of the service and in the interest of the chil- 
dren. It is justified primarily on this basis. It af- 
fords a means for improving the service and for 
making the schools worth more to the children 
without rendering great hardships to any teacher. 
As a philanthropy teachers may hardly be justified 
in accepting it; as a mode of making possible 
better schools it is worthy of recognition, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


Difficulties about the Extension of Industrial Ed 
ucation—Defeat of the Bill to Promote Manual 
Training in Public High Schools—Ideas for 
State Support of Public Schools— Play giounas 
for Children—Other. Matters. 


Boston, June 16.—Kducational matters were well at 
the front during the recent session of the legisiature, 
which closed on June 13, or about two weeks earlier th in 
it did last yeur. On the docket of the committee on edu- 
cation, as it appeared on the last issue of the bulletin of 
committee hearings, which was of full size, dated le ru- 
ary 20, there were forty different matie:s. Some of them 
were routine and ordinary. Others were extravagant 
and never destined to come to fruition in educational 
laws. What has been more to the front realiy, in spite 
of constant efforts to keep it out of sight, has been the 
difference between the state board of education and the 
new industrial education commission as to the field in 
which each should respectively operate. ‘he siate 
board and its officials persistently denied that they had 
any hostility to the commission. They had their ideas 
of how the educational system of the state should be 
conducted and they had certain claims as to the credit 
for originating some of the projects for extension of in- 
dustrial training. Somehow or other the members of 
the legislative committee on education were drawn into 
the matter enough to take sides in it, and though as lit- 
tle as possible was said, yet there was cons deralble fee!- 
ing in the board and among its friends that the new 
commission, in magnifying its office, as all new commis- 
sions do, rather encroached upon the proper function of 
the board. 

In the end, the commission seemed to have the upper 
hand, gained because of the confusion of the closing 
hours of the session. There was a bill to promote man- 
ual training in the public high schools. It involved the 
expenditure of $20,000, and the committee on ways and 
means to which the bill was referred as involving an ex- 
penditure of the public money, was just about equally 
divided over it,—the committee on education having re- 
ported it originally. When it came to the debate, Mr. 
Hosmer of Amherst was the chief representative of the 
bill, but he had good support. He wanted to set aside 
the $20,000 bill and put in one for only $5,000. He was 
successful, after a sharp debate, by a narrow majority, 
in having the House refuse to reject the pending bill, 
which was the first of two parliamentary stages which 
were necessary for his success. But when he cae to the 
second stage, Mr. Bennett of Springfield, who wanted the 
industrial commission to manage this field of education, 
rallied a large majority, and the education committee 
was voted down. It is true that the industrial commis- 
sion gets nothing out of the situation, but the board of 
education is cut off from the expenditure of $5,000, which 
it was proposed to use in small towns for trying the ex- 
periment. The committee on education was confident of 
the success of its plans. 

The committee on edueation had charge of the peti- 
tions for public playgrounds. This subject was worked 
up finely by the public-spirited citizens behind it. A 
large circular was prepared, headed by a quotation from 
President Roosevelt, followed by others from Jacob 
Riis, Jane Addams, Secretury Martin of the state board 
of education, Joseph Lee, who has been one of the 
strong powers in this work, and some of the prominent 
school superintendents of the state, ineluding William 
PD. Parkinson of Waltham, John A. Verkius of Salem, 
(3. A. Southworth of Somerville, B. C. Gregory of Chel- 
sea, F, E. Spaulding of Newton, Charles L. Simmons of 
Westfield, UC. A, Byram of Pittsfield, and H. W, Harryub 
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of Taunton, and other prominent educators, besides some 
newspaper support. The outcome was a complete suc- 
cess, the maintenance of public playgrounds being made 
compulsory upon municipalities above 10,000 of popula- 
tion, with an additional ground to be maintained for 
every 20,000 of population above the minimum. 

The commission on industrial education, whose term 
of existence was originally limited to three years, and 
which had still a considerable time to serve before this 
limit was reached, had its life prolonged to five years in 
all. On the part of the commission there was a_ per- 
sistent effort, supported by some strong speakers in the 
legislature, to extend its term to ten years. It was ar- 
gued that there would be time enough to extend the term 
of the commission when the five years had more nearly 
expired, and that argument carried the House. So the 
commission has this further inducement to show that it 
is worthy of the confidence of the state. 

The crusade against tuberculosis has been able to im- 
press its importance upon the legislature, and henceforth 
the treatment of tuberculosis is to be one of the subjects 
to be taught in the public schools, as one of several sub- 
jects of instruction relating to the health of the children. 
The state board of education has been able to secure 
an increase of the amount it may spend in promoting 
the publie health in the schools from $600 to $800. But 
the much better gain has been made in regard to mu- 
nicipal appropriations for medical inspections in the 
public schools, that the limit has been repealed. 

The petition, with a brief and comprehensive bill, 
that the state take entire charge of the public echcols, 
to manage and to pay the expense, met a summary fate, 
with but little consideration. Evidently the state is not 
nearly up to the stage where it wishes to take the man- 
agement and support of the public schools out of the 
hands of the cities and towns. There was a_ petition 
that when the public school expenses in any city or town 
shall exceed forty-five per cent. of all the appropriations 
of that municipality for public purposes during that 
year, the state shall pay the excess, but that also had no 
favor whatever. 
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The movement to havé industrial schools under “the 
commission for industrial education was hot favored, al- 
though a strong effort was made'to put certain techn‘cal 
schools under the control of the ‘commission. There 
was a feeling that the commission ought to be better 
tested and to have longer experience before it was given 
such important functions to perform, and its aspirations 
were checked in a way*its friends did not relish. But 
the commission is simply put upon a farther experience 
and farther demonstration of its’ ability to undertake 
the work it desires. A resolve was passed that the 
commission consider and report upon the advisability of 
establishing one or more industrial colleges. 

An adverse report upon the petition that libraries 
shall be open on Sundays was accepted. The Lowell 
textile school was given an appropriation of $35,000, on 
condition that its friends raise a further sum, and then 
it had $12,750 more for equipment. ‘The Bradford Dur- 
fee textile school got $10,000 conditioned upon further 
gifts by friends. The agricultural college has beén the 
recipient of the large total of $92,000 this year, some for 
buildings, some for better instruction, some for other 
purposes, but all to improve the college, which is al- 
ready at its best stage in all its history and is still ris- 
ing higher. Agricultural education is also to be a fea- 
ture at the North Adams Normal school, so the teachers 
from that institution can give some points to their rural 
pupils. A defeat was encountered by the movement for 
rifle practice in the public schools. An adverse report 
was accepted on the petition for popular education of 
the voters in the principles of free government. Boston 
teachers have been favored with a change in the law so 
they can be retired on a pension. There must be better 
protection of Boston school children against fire. The 
proposed change in the Boston teachers’ retivement fund 
was referred to the next legislature. ‘The petition for a 
higher public education, through a state university, or 
the like, was. defeated. There were some other minor 
acts, and also aets and resolves relating to particular 
institutions. 

R. L. B. 





INDUSTRIES.—(XXVIIL.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 

Scarcely had the once-lauded bicycle reached 
the foot of the toboggan slide in popularity than 
there suddenly appeared another aspirant for public 
favor in the domain of locomotion, and one that 
up to the present has eclipsed all competitors. 

It was as difficult at first to name the new-comer 
as for some families to name a promising son and 
heir. But after the experiments in nomenclature 
were over, it came to be known as the automobile 
—a combination of syllables that meant “self- 
mover” or “self-propeller.” Common usage, how- 
ever, will have nothing longer than “auto”; while 
owners of the vehicle speak enthusiastically of 
their “machine.” 

The automobile industry had a remarkably rapid 
development, as the call for the new invention was 
loud and insistent. It almost seemed as if the age 
had been awaiting just some such motor, and every 
one who could afford the luxury—and many who 
could not—must have one, and at once. 

Fortunately for the new industry the manufac- 


turers were able to use factories that had been de- 
signed for kindred work, but that had largely ceased 
to hum. And also there was an available corps of 
skilled workmen who were able easily to adjust 
themselves to the new iabor, as their hands had 
not yet forgotten their cunning. So motor cars 
began to appear in rapidly increasing numbers. 
They were still crude in construction when com- 
pared with the machines of to-day, and yet with 
large promise of meeting the ever-widening de- 
mand. 

We must wait for exact statistics of this enor- 
mous industry until the census of 1910 shall furnish 
them. Approximate estimates vary according to 
the enthusiasm of those who make them. But the 
industry has grown by leaps and bounds until capi- 
tal by the hundred million is invested in it, and 
thousands of men are finding in it remunerative 
employment. 

Then came the challenge to inventors to pro- 
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DO PUBLIC SCHOOLS PAY THE PUBLIC?—(VII.) 


This study is to be distinctly practical. There 
will be no flying of kites. The discussion is not for 
those who believe in the indirect and incidental 
profit of the ethical and aesthetical. It is purely 
for the hard-headed, hard-fisted tax-payer. 

Who likes to pay taxes? The one who pays 
none and the one whd dodges the larger part of 
them. 

To pay from $13 to $20 on $1,000 onour property 
and income is not a poetic phase of life. Because 
one does not enjoy it he is liable not to enjoy the 
way public money goes. 

Taxes are, nevertheless, inevitable, if one lives 
in a civilized community, 

Crossing the most barren spot in the Arizona 
deserts, a traveling companion who owned a vacant 
tract in Somerville, Mass., was growling savagely 
about the taxes. 

“Well,” said I, “I’ll give you ten acres of this 
land for every square foot you have in Some:- 
ville.” 

The look he gave me will never pass from mem- 
ory. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I never got that view of 
it before.” 

Somebody must pay taxes where there is civi- 
lized life, with its comfort and joy. 

Taxes must go in certain well-defined channels. 

First, for. the conveniences of community life, 
such as streets, sidewalks, sewers, street lighting, 
public officials, and public offices. Second, be- 
cause of the weakness and wickedness of people, 
as in support or aid of the poor, in police, courts, 
jails, prisons, asylums, and hospitals. Third, as in- 
vestments. A city often invests in streets, sewers, 
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and water-works in an “addition” that is being de- 
veloped into a residential or business centre. Not 
infrequently a city or town will appropriate a con- 
siderable sum to bring a manufacturing plant to 
the city, with hundreds of workmen. Often parks 
and boulevards are made at great cost. 

All of these are investments and not charged up 
to expense. In a Pennsylvania city of 20,000 in- 
habitants, the chairman of the city board of educa- 
tion bought a large farm in city limits, laid it out 
and sold it for house lots. It had never paid more 
than $75:in taxes as a farm, but after it was built 
upon it paid enough taxes in twenty years to pay 
for the high-school house, built the same year that 
the chairman of the board laid out the farm. Every 
wide-awake, progressive city puts money every 
year into municipal interests. 


= % aan 
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A GREAT MAN GONE. 

Grover Cleveland, twice President of the United 
States, the last of the ex-Presidents, the only oppo- 
sition President elected since the Civil War, one of 
the ablest of American statesmen, one of the most 
independent and courageous thinkers of all time, 
has passed away, and the nation genuinely mourns 
his loss. He led as simple a life as any man of his 
time. No other American President since Grant 
has been more highly appreciated by all nations 
than was Mr. Cleveland. It was in keeping with 
his unostentatious life that the only eulogy should 
have been the reading by Dr. Henry van Dyke of 
these lines of Wordsworth :— 


Who is the happy warrior? 

Who is he who every man in arms would wish to be’ 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain 

And Fear and Bloodshed—miserable train!— 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain. 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives, 
But who if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for mankind, 

is happy as a lover. 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calraness made, and sees what he foresaw. 
Whom neither shape or danger can dismay 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray. 


& a. m" 
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NOMINATING TAFT. 


For the fourth time I have had the privilege of 
mingling with the men, in and out of the conven- 
tion, who have nominated a Presidential candidate. 
In 1896 I helped to nominate McKinley; in 1900 
I was present when he was re-nominated; in 1904 
I was present when Mr. Roosevelt was nominated ; 
and this year I was in the convention that nomi- 
nated William H. Taft. It has become a delightful 
habit, one which I greatly appreciate. The con- 
vention itself is scarcely more interesting than the 
life at the headquarters for a few days before and 
during the convention. The choosing of a can- 
didate for Vice-President and of a national com- 
mittee, and the making of a platform, are always 
attractive because there is always an alignment of 
mighty men, whose intensity at first hand is simply 
wonderful. It is in itself a valuable phase of one’s 
education. 

What changes have been wrought in men and 
sentiment since 1896! Only one man who was at 
all publicly prominent at St. Louis in 1896 was 
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equally prominent at Chicago in 1908—Senator 
Lodge. No man thought of for the Vice-Presi- 
dency then could have been thought of in 1908. 
No platform issue of that year could have been 
thought of in Chicago. 

The passing of men and of issties is interesting. 
The world has moved far in its interests and con- 
victions since 1896. 

Despite an aggressive anti-Taft campaign, his 
nomination was by a vast majority on the first bal- 
lot. He will make a great campaign, and if elected 
will combine in a rare way the reformer’s spirit and 
the lawyer’s judgment. 


OOo e 
THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT. 


It has been a rare privilege to attend the two 
annual festivals of the Chicago Playground Asso- 
ciation. They signify more, perhaps, than any 
other present-day educational activity. The ex- 
tent of this significance is not easily defined, be- 
cause it is fundamental, more so than much 
that weteach of the “Three R’s.” It means, 
first of all, that it gives a relish to school life 
rather than a distaste, such as has sometimes been 
given by the school exercises. It means the treat- 
ing of children as children, and not as dwarfed 
men and women. 

It was a great day. Nearly 2,000 persons 
took part in the ninety-eight games and exercises, 
while 2,000 persons looked on in the forenoon, 
3,000 in the afternoon, and 7,000 in the evening. 

It was picturesque and it was wonderful. Upon 
the same platform with six-year-old children were 
grandmothers, and they contested against each 
other in calisthenics, dances, folk games, and 
other amusements. 

At times it looked like a dance of all nations, and 
the affair was as important from an educational 
standpoint as from the mental, physical, and moral 
benefits to be derived. It attracted those inter- 
ested in the recreational needs of children from 
all sections of the country, and when the festival 
came to a conclusion late at night the promoters 
of the scheme decided that additional playgrounds 
were needed and that gatherings of the sort should 
be held with greater frequency. 

The success of the great occasion was due to 
Edward B. DeGroot, director, South Park 
gymnasiums and playgrounds; Miss Amalie 
Hofer, principal, Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten 
Training School, Chicago Commons; Graham 
Romeyn Taylor, secretary, Playground Association 
of Chicago; Theodore A. Gross, superintend- 
ent, municipal playgrounds. 

Chicago has set a pace for the other cities which 
they must sooner or later follow. 

There was an almost infinite variety of exercise 
and entertainment, but, to my thinking, the 
most important feature of the day was the work 
of the eighty-five boys and girls from the Libby 
school of the stockyards district, over which Miss 
Farson presides with consummate skill. The 
power, poise, and alertness of these boys and girls 
were indeed wonderful. The whole day, from 10 
a. m. till midnight, was one round of joy for old 
and young, for participants and onlookers. 
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BOSTON PENSIONS. 


Boston teachers are to be pensioned upon re- 
tirement. The bill passed the Legislature, and has 
now been accepted by the City Council by a vote 
of 49 to 4. The most sanguine friends of the bill 
did not hope for any such vote as that. It takes 
$65,000 this year, and that means something of a 
tyro when the city is in financial straits. Another 
argument that threatens to make trouble was the 
fact that most of the pensioners are non-residents 
of Boston, but when the vote was taken there 
were but four out of fifty-three to oppose it. The 
world moves. 


-— , + 
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DR. SAMUEL FINDLEY. 


In the death of Dr. Samuel Findley at Akron, 
Ohio, recently the educational world has lost a 
genuinely noble soul, a devoted educator, an ex- 
ceptionally good teacher, and a useful educational 
writer. Had he passed away twenty years ago the 
active school men of the country would all have 
known him, but now few out of Ohio realize how 
much his name signifies. One of the sad phases of 
the profession is that one is so soon forgotten when 
his activity ceases unless he keeps before the 
teachers with voice or pen. 

a +0900 -0- 
THE REAL THING. 


The work of Deputy Superintendent E. C. 
Bishop of Nebraska interests me greatly. He is 
going about the state urging teachers to inspire 
boys to be intelligent on the farm and girls in the 
kitchen. He has parents’ meetings for awakening 
an interest in these matters on the part of fathers 
and mothers. He knew about corn raising and 
other features of farming, but when he touched 
upon the cooking he was timid. This did not suit 
Bishop, so he took possession of his own kitchen, 
when wife and maid were away, got out the cook 
book and experimented upon doing the real thing 
until he had products that he enjoyed eating. The 
next time he addressed the mothers he had no 
trace of timidity. 











+--+ i 
HOMER MERRIAM. 


At the age of ninety-five, Homer Merriam, pres- 
ident for many years of the G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, publishers of Webster’s dictionary, died re- 
cently at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Merriam was born 
in West Brookfield, Mass., August 27, 1813. He 
went to Springfield in 1856 and became partner in 
the G. & C. Merriam Company. 

The securing of Webster’s dictionary was the 
great opportunity of the firm of G. & C. Merriam, 
and their farsightedness as business men was 
shown by their grasping it. Noah Webster died in 
1843. He had published the dictionary in the most 
expensive manner in two large volumes, not 
stereotyped, because he was continually editing 
and revising. The right to publish the unabridged 
dictionary was put up by auction at Hartford, and 
J. S. & C. Adams of Amherst bought it. It was 
too heavy a load for them to carry, and they soon 
disposed of their rights and remnants of the last 
edition to G. & C. Merriam for $1,000. The work 
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had sold at from $15 to $20. The Merriams at 
once had it revised by Professor Chauncey Good- 
rich, stereotyped it, and put it into one compact 
volume, which they advertised for $6. There has 
been no other experience in book making compar- 
able to this. In the fifty-two years since Homer 
Merriam united his fortunes with that of the house 
more has been done by them for the popularizing 
of the best use of the best dictionaries than by any 
other influence in this country or in Europe. 


———__—————0- © -0-@-0- @ -e- ——____--—_ - 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Boston enjoyed the presence of the greatest 
number of noble and notable women last week 
that any city has’ ever entertained. They came 
from every state and territory and from every im- 
portaat city. They came in vast numbers, they 
came with a message, and have gone with a mis- 
sion. Their utterances were worthy their reputa- 
tion, their stand on great questions was coura- 
geous, and their judgment well poised. It has 
done the world good for the women to have held 
this convention 


Beta te 
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A NOTABLE DEPARTURE. 


The High School of Commerce of Boston has 
sent several students to South America for three 
months, to study commercial relations and similar 
subjects. For this purpose Boston merchants have 
contributed a fund of $1,000. The school has re- 
quested the governments of Brazil and Argentine 
Republic merely to extend courtesies to the  stu- 
dents. 

So cordial is the Brazilian government that it 
has made an arrangement whereby the students 
of the High School of Commerce of Boston who 
are to visit Rio Janeiro may have free passage oi 
certain steamships and over certain railways, and 
thirty per cent. reduction on other roads. This 1s 
the best movement of the kind done by any city. 
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CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY’S LEAD. 
The city university-is sure to do many sensible 
new things, and the Cincinnati University has re- 
cently given proof thereof, in that it has united 





with the superintendent of schools in arrang- 
ing for the evening high schools to prepare 


students to enter the university without examina- 
tion. The significance of this cannot be over-esti- 
mated. There is no liability that any student will 
leave the regulation high school for the evening 
high school, but it is undeniable that many boys do 
not appreciate the desirability of a college course, 
or of the high-school course, even, until they get 
out of school and into work. Then they are virtu- 
ally excluded from college if they must start over 
again for a four years’ high-school life. Under 
the new deal in Cincinnati, they can forego even- 
ing idleness and diversion, study in connection with 
an evening high school, and by thinking of it 
through the day, work it into their very life and 
be admirably fitted for college. The evening high 
school students are to be raised, must be raised, 
all along the line. ‘ 
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REGARDING HONOLULU. 


In connection with the invitation for the N. E. A. 
to meet in Honolulu is the suggestion that the 
United States army transports would take the 
teachers from San Francisco at a merely nominal 
rate! Wouldn’t that be a lark! How many 
could the transports carry? There could be an 


attendance of 10,000 secured under those condi- 
tions. 
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A visitor of visitors has been Superintendent 
Jonathan Fairbanks of Springfield, Miss., a native 
of Massachusetts, born it? 1828, but who has been 
in Springfield-for forty years, having been superin- 
tendent for thirty years, county commissioner for 
twenty years. 

The teachers of New York city gave a grea. 
banquet, at which 750 were served at the tables. 
Miss Grace Strachan, the leader of the women 
teachers of the city, arranged the affair with con- 
summate skill and presided with superb art. 


The retirement of Dr. Ray Greene Huling as 
principal of the English High school of Cambridge 
because of ill health is deeply and widely regretted. 
He has been a notable leader in educational affairs 
in New England for a quarter of a century. 


The appointment of Dr. Carroll D. Wright, 
president of Clark College, upon the Massachu- 
setts state board of education is as significant and 
important as any recent event in the public school 
interests of the state. 


The re-election of Superintendent S. L. Heeter 
of St. Paul at a salary of $5,000, an increase of 
$1,000, is a notable tribute to good work heroically 
done. It was unanimous, too, 


Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
for $40,000 for educational investigation. 
Secretary of the Interior endorsed the 
Congress granted $00,000. 


asked 
The 


request. 


The enrollment in the schools of Porto Rico has 
increased a fifth in the past year, and the local 
boards will receive a third more 
the past. 


money than in 


Quentin Roosevelt is raising hundreds of dol- 
lars for the Children’s Playground Association of 


Washington. He is a hustler, and always for good 
things. 


The Chicago principals, the poorest paid of any 
important city in the United States, are to cam- 
paign for salary increase, and they will get it. 


Simplicity in graduation dresses is regularly 
urged, but irregularly adopted. 


Soston high schools enroll 
sixty of the population. 


10,070, or one in 


American Institute of Instruction, 


surlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


This is the Playground year. 
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(Continued from page 57.) 





duce the best possible machine, and they courage- 
ously addressed themselves to their competitive 
task. American inventors were spurred in their ef- 
forts by the fact that foreigners had the advantage 
over them by an early start. Foreign machines 
were being imported in large numbers, and their 
coming proved a stimulant to our own manufac- 
turers. They did not care to follow the European 
trail when in so many other lines of invention they 
were confessedly in the lead. And so it was no 
longer necessary to go abroad for a “Mercedes” or 
a “Fiat,” for their excellences were being found in 
machines from our own factories. 

It were invidious to mention names of American 
machines. Their name is legion, and each has its 
own patrons and apologists. So we desist from 
naming any of them for fairness’ sake. But in 
general it may be said that the American product 
is not to-day being distanced by the foreign as it 
once was. The mechanism of the motor car has 
been mastered so completely by our own work- 
men that there is no longer the necessity of pur- 
chasing a foreign-built car except by those who 
are not satisfied -with anything that has not a for- 
eign label on it. In symmetry, power, speed, and 
endurance the American machine is in the front 
rank, and is there to stay. 

The port returns relative to the automobile are 
suggestive. The exports of American machines 
and parts thereof was in 1902 less than $1,000,000. 
In 1903 they were $1,125,000; in 1904, $1,750,000 ; 
in 1905, $2,500,000; in 1906, $3,500,000; while in 
1907 they had advanced to over $5,000,000. The 
imports totalled only $4,500,000, so that for the 
last fiscal year the exports exceeded the imports 
for the first time. And this condition is likely to 
be improved upon in the near future. 

The American auto is now being sent to many 
foreign countries. Over a million dollars’ worth 
finds its way to Britain, and another to other Eu- 
ropean countries. Mexico is a good customer, and 
also Canada. The West Indies and South America 
are taking more year by year, while Asia and 
Oceania are following suit. In 1902 Australia took 
but $9,580 worth, while in 1907 her bill had run up 
to $208,000. 

It is in the racing machine that the American 
factory falls behind Europe somewhat. The anto 
has come to have almost the dominant place i: 
sport. Great contests are held and are of interna- 
tional importance. The races at Ormond beach 
and the Vanderbilt cup race on Long Island at- 
tract foreign cars as well as American; and the 
speed attained in such contests is phenomenal. A 
rate of ninety miles an hour has been made %n 
several occasions, while at the Ormond beach 
mect in a mile speed-test the rate was equal to 
nearly 128 miles an hour. That speed was within 
two and three-quarter miles of the highest speed 
of a German electric car on rails, which was nearly 
1304 miles. 

In hill-climbing contests and in endurance tests 
—stich as the Glidden tour test—the America® 
machine is easily in the van, And it may be that 
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when American chauffeurs shall be able to secure 
the nerve, the dash, the daring of some of their Eu- 
ropean kinsmen and rivals, the American machine 
may yet reach the front in point of speed. 

Interest in the automobile is largely increased 
by the great exhibitions of machines that are held 
in all the great centres. The exhibition frequently 
held at Madison Square garden in New York is an 
important event. Some conception of its sigunifi- 
cance may be gained from this fact, that during the 
exhibition of 1907 orders for automobiles reached 
the enormous total of 85,000. And this was not 
all, as it would mean for accessory dealers the pro- 
viding of half a million tires, 125,000 lamps, 12,0°0 
speedometers, as well as other necessaries. 

seside the touring and racing machines, the 
automobile is coming into favor in many other 
lines. The Union League Club of New York has 
the taxicab to the exclusion of the horse for the 
use of its members... The Kings County hospital 
in New York has just had an ambulance made for 
it by an American firm, the first of its kind. It 
has a thirty-five-horse-power gasolene motor; and 
a 135-inch wheel base that makes it unusually easy 
riding. But space forbids the enumeration of all 
the uses to which the auto is being put. Suffice it 
to say that it is much more than a luxury. 

Incidental to the use of the auto is the move- 
ment for improved highways. It has long been 
known that in the matter of roads America was far 
behind other civilized countries. Yet this knowl- 
edge was of the inactive kind, very little being un- 
dertaken for their betterment. Then came the 
autoist with his wide acquaintance with highway 
negligence, and he began to accentuate the con'li- 
tions as they had never been known before, and to 
make a move for improvement. Good roads con- 
ventions began to be held, and municipalities were 
led to act on the suggestions made. Probably the 
largest convention yet held will meet in Buffalo 
early in the coming July, when representatives 
from twenty-four state divisions of the American 
Automobile Association will confer on the better- 
ment of the highways, and will have on exhibition 
machinery used in the building, preservation, and 
repair of roads. 

Now and again the problematical question is 
raised by cities as to whether the auto will have 
its day and disappear, as has been the experience 
with other inventions. When once the element 
of novelty has been quite lost, will the auto be able 
to hold its own in popular interest? It is certainly 
suggestive when one of the largest manufacturers 
of automobiles in this country has this to say of 
the future: “The automobile will settle down to a 
utilitarian machine, a necessity in business, pleas- 
ure, and transportation. Ten years hence the 
young man of wealth will be engaged in speed con- 
tests in the air; and we may even by that time 
watch a carnival parade of sky cars over our 
heads.” 





The greatest timber area in the world is in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 
700,000,000,000 feet of lumber valued at $1,000, 
000,000, 
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THE FATHER OF THE NATIONAL HOME-FINDING 
SOCIETY. 


The man who gave the philanthropists who were 
struggling with the child-placing problem the first 
practical and efficient plan of work ever presented, 
peddied window-fasteners from: door to door to 
further his idea, says the Delineator. A man who 
is enough in earnest to peddle window-fasteners 
from door to door because of his belief in what he 
is doing can accomplish much 

Dr. Van Arsdale is the father of the National 
Home-Finding Society, a voluntary federation of 
twenty-seven agencies working with one idea in 
view, the placing of the homeless child in a good 
home. Twenty-seven thousand children have 


been put into happy homes through this great 
movement. 


SEE cet _aheemeannes 
AN IOWA ARBOR DAY. 
ACCOUNT BY MABEL SEIPEL, AGED I2 YEARS. 





If anyone would have been watching at Fair- 
view schoolhouse Friday morning, they would 
have seen children coming from every direction 
with rakes, hoes, spades, and some bringing 
brooms to scrub with in the afternoon. Ralph, 
my little brother, brought his wagon, and had a 
good time hauling dried grass. Thursday even- 
ing Mr. Lawson’s girls, my sister, and I went down 
into their timber and gathered some wild flowers. 
We had to keep them over night, so we put them 
in watery mud, and in the morning they looked as 
fresh as any. 

Mrs. Waugh said we had better plant the things 
first. So she and the larger girls and boys (we 
only have two boys that are large enough to do 
anything) planted the trees and things, while the 
little children raked the yard. One of the larger 
girls cut the sprouts off the trees. We spent all 
morning in this sort of work. We put in one 
bunch of columbine, one bunch of Dutchman’s 
breeches, one dog-tooth violet, one package of 
gourds, about one-half dozen raspberries and 
blackberries, eighteen wild cucumbers, one trum- 
pet vine, two flowering almonds, two lilacs, one 
snowball, one half dozen bluebells, eight rose 
bushes, one bridal wreath, and one syringa bush. 
The trees we set out were one walnut, two silver 
poplars, four peach trees, one mountain ash, two 
cherry trees, two plum trees, and one dozen small 
evergreens. In our flower beds we planted pinks, 
two geraniums, two foliage plants, poppies, carna- 
tions, and zenias. 

A little after eleven o’clock Leone Lawson and 
I came in and cleaned out the library. Soon it 
was nearly twelve, and so Mrs. Waugh rang the 
bell for us to come in, and while we rested, she 
read to us the governor’s proclamation and Presi- 
dent’s Roosevelt’s letter to the children of the 
United States about Arbor Day; then we had a 
short dialogue by three girls, after which we ate 
our dinners. We thought we had quite a rest by 
that time, so we went to work again. 

We washed all the windows, wiped off all the 
pictures and walls, washed the blackboards, dusted 
the erasers and the furniture, and blacked the 
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stove. We also put up some pretty little white 
sash curtains. After we had the house all cleaned 
out and everything ready, we had one more job to 
do. We larger girls and Mrs. Waugh scrubbed 
the schoolhouse, and the boys carried the water. 
The middle-sized girls scrubbed out the out build- 
ings. After everything was looking nice and 
clean, we went home, thinking we had a pleasanter 
and more beautiful schoolhouse and yard than ever 
before. We also were going to have a bonfire, but 
Mr. Keenan very kindly came and burned it over 
Saturday and Sunday. 





RURAL SCHOOLS’ PLAY PICNIC. 


The rural schools, and these alone, of Ulster 
county, N. Y., recently held their third annual 
field day and play picnic. All the games were 
open to every pupil in a rural school. Those who 
knew the games played by themselves, and those 
who did not could play in the learning group. 
Here are some of the games played :— 

May-pole dances. 

Marching. 

Circle games. 

Folk dances. 

May games. 

Soldier Boy. 

Looby Loo. 

Did You Ever See a Lassie? 

Running high jump. 

Running broad jump. 

Fifty yards dash. 

Sixty yards dash. 

Meeting and Greeting. 

London Bridge. 

Cat and Mouse. 

Come with Me. 

Swiss May dance. 

Potato race. 

Potato spearing race on horseback. 

Prisoners’ Base. 

I See you, I SeeYou. 

The Needle’s Eye. 

Three Deep. 

London Loo. 

Tug of War. 

Dance, Dear Partner Mine. 

The Cobbler. 

Hare in the Patch. 

Round and Round the Village. 

I Took a Walk One Evening. 

Here We Come Gathering Boughs of Mav. 

Fox and Chickens. 

Ruth and Jacob. 

Flag relay races. 

Bean-bag relay race. 

Last Pair Pass. 

Dodge ball. 

Blecking dance. 

Volley ball. 

Tether ball. 

Badminton. 

Playgroynd ball. 

Quoits. 

Ring toss, 

Archery. 
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HOW TO FIND BIRDS. 


The following short quotation from Chapman’s 
“Handbook of Birds” will be of interest to pro- 
spective bird students :— 

“The best times of the day in which to look for 
birds are early morning and late afternoon. After 
a night of fasting and resting, birds are active and 
hungry. When their appetites are satisfied they 
rest quietly. until afternoon, hunger again sending 
them forth in search of food. 

“experience will show you the place where birds 
are most abundant. The more varied the nature of 
the country the greater number of species you may 
expect to find inhabiting it. An ideal locality 
would be a bit of tree-dotted meadow with a reed- 
bordered pond or stream, surrounded by woods, 
rolling uplands, and orchards. 

“Common sense will tell you how to act in the 
field. Birds are generally shy creatures and must 
be approached with caution.. You must not, 
therefore, go observing or collecting dressed in 
flaming red, but in some inconspicuous garb, and 
as quietly as a cat. Furthermore go alone, and 
keep the sun at your back—two apparently unre- 
lated, but equally important bits of advice.” 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The future of the United States is in the schools of the 
United States, politically, socially, and economically. It 
was Horace Mann who said:— 

“Education is our only political safety. 
this ark, all is deluge.” 

And Edward Everett voiced the same sentiment when 
he wrote:— 

“Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army.” , 

Referring to the social side of life, Victor Hugo 
penned the following:— 

“To open the door of the schoolhouse is to close the 
door of the jail.” 

Wendell Philiips honored the cause of education in his 
own and after days by writing:— 

“Education is the only interest worthy the deep con- 
trolling anxiety of the thoughtful man.” 

Ever since this republic was formed its thoughtful 
men have anxiously bestirred themselves to secure for 
our nation the educational systems and facilities which 
give it the proud position it holds to-day—that of being 
foremost of all the nations of the world along educa- 
tional lines—practical lines, not fanciful theories. Were 
that not so the American press would not rank, as it does 
rank, as a leading industry of the country, both intel- 
lectually and mechanically. That press, in itself, is a 
great educational system, when the pens of its writers 
are used for good, as most of them are. The “power of 
the press” should never be prostituted, nor become an 
educator for evil, instead of an educator for good—its 
true mission. There is planted in every born American, 
and also in every adopted American (as soon as he 
learns our language, our aims, and our ways) the strong- 
est possible desire that his children shall receive the full 
benefit of American public school education. He may 
not secure it for himself, but it is reflected from them to 
him, with the result that he is able to say with us, real- 
izing all that it means, “This is my country—this is my 
flag.” 

It is that spirit of American enterprise in American 
education which leads the tent-dwellers of every future 
American city to set aside lands for schoolhouse sites, 





Outside of 
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and to erect, usually the first building of importance, a 
schoolhouse in their embrye city. We have seen that 
done a hundred times in our territories and our states. 

It is that spirit which has produced the grand results 
in American education set forth by United States Com- 
missioner of Education Elmer Ellsworth Brown, in his 
latest annual report. 

Among the many records contained in that report of 


the progress and status of American education are the 
following:— 


TOTAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURE FOR ALL PUR- 


POSES. 
By the United States government........ $ 720,105,498 
By the states of the Union........... sees 125,000,000 
By the minor civil divisfons (cities, etc.)... 600,000,000 
Total public expenditure..... oe eeeee 0$1,445,105,498 


That is a great annual outlay, even for a great coun- 
try like our own, but more than one-fourth of it (as fol- 
lows) was properly expended in the one year for, or shall 
we not more properly say, Invested in the grand cause 
of American education:— 

For common schools (elementary and secon- 

GORGE «0.00 cccenccceseccckbbsulsvia saul $291,616,600 
For universities and colleges...... smenensh - 41,775,101 
For private elementary and secondary schools 21,258,228 


For normal: @QDOOIS. «nis vevkcnctnccvsseness 6,277,510 
For schools for the defective classes........ 5,818,656 
For reform schools.........: nop Bane Ger evo epee 4,350,317 
For commercial schools (estimated)........ 3,000,000 
For professional schools (partly estimated).. 2,900,000 


Total expenditure for American education .$376,996,472 


In addition, there is our large annual outlay for tutor- 
ing, for special coaching, and for private individual 
teaching of other kinds; for teaching by classes in Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., and similar institutions; for teaching 
by means of lectures at literary institutes, public libra- 
ries, and the like; for all the expenses connected with 
public libraries, museums, ahd galleries: of art; for the 
army of music teachers, male and female; and for the 
other many lines of e@ucational work in a hundred 
phases; which doubtless (without the education of the 
press) bring the total American outlay for American 
education of all kinds up to not far from $500,000,000 a 
year, nearly two-thirds as much as the annual outlay by 
our government for all other national purposes. That 
means that for every dollar spent by the government 
each year sixty-six cents is spent by the country at large 
for American education. We can confidently say that 
in no other country in the world is such a grand record 
established. Moreover, the record is not only estab- 
lished, but it is a growing record, and one which will 
continue to grow in increasing volume, year after year, 
while this God-favored land of ours continues in the per- 
formance of its mission of educating a people and 
peoples who shall be eternally free—free not only in them- 
selves, but as the means of leading the peoples of many 
lands and of many tongues into equal freedom. Educa- 
tion is freedom mentally and a means towards freedom 
physically and nationally. That is why educated men 
and women are leading the struggle for freedom in il- 


literate Russia. 
THE NUMBER WE ARE TEACHING, 
82,584,061 in the 


Out of our population of 


1904-5 school year no Jess than 18,887,846 pupils 
and. students were enrolled in our schools and 
institutions of other and higher learning, public and 


private, exclusive of the hundreds of thousands attend- 
ing the public and other schools, which we have estab- 
lished in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawali; and 
also exclusive of the many attending the schools con- 
nected with our foreign missions. In other words, the 
educational enroliment for continental, United States 
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and Alaska was then (two years ago) 18.887,446, dis- 
tributed as follows:— 

Blementary (primary and grammar).....,.. -17,019,259 
Secondary (high schools and academies)...... 876,050 
City eveming sChOOIS........cesseceseseecsees 202,019 


Business schools..... A EOE, 
Universities and colleges..........eesseeeeees 138,544 
Private kindergartens (estimated)........... - 105,982 
TE cs cavabccecteseccoccese <b wwe eal 65,300 
Professional schools .............. iti ek de 61,322 


Schools of music, oratory, elocution, cooking, 
ts IMI Acs own 0 Cree code cccccccesece 50,000 


Reform DS CRRLEUC Cs ce crtdoseececodoces 36,580 


Government Indian schools.................- 30,106 
Schools for the feeble-minded.... ............ 16,240 
Orphan asylums, etc., estimated.............. 15,000 
Indian schools (five civilized tribes).......... 12,482 
Schools for the deaf........... Ry AE Re 11,952 
GO” 4,441 


Schools in Alaska, supported by municipalities 3,200 


Schools in Alaska, supported by the govern- 
a pale gi 


Total schoo] enrollment.................. 18,887,446 


Of the total expenditure for public purposes of all the 
states, counties, cities, towns, etc., says the United 
States commissioner of education, two-fifths (40.2 per 
cent.) was expended for the support of common schools. 

The aggregate value of school property is $733,446,805, 
an increase in one year of $48,345,462. 

The average expenditure for school purposes advanced 
to 16.8 cents per day for the instruction of each pupil, as 
compared with 16% cents per day for the previous year. 

WHAT WE ARE AIMING AT. 

“Broadly speaking,” continues the commissioner, 
“we may regard the current movement in Amert- 
can education as tending toward a _ condition 
in which the enrollment in schools of all kinds 
will be equal to the total population between the ages of 
five and eighteen (that population numbered 23,410,- 
800 in 1904-5); that the attendance of the pupils so en- 
rolled will be practically constant, excepting for the 
contingencies of fire, flood, and the like, and will accord- 
ingly approximate ninety-five per cent. of the enroll- 
ment; that the schoo] year for all pupils so enrolled, at 
least in schools of elementary and second grade, will 
consist of two hundred days, including six or eight 
holidays; and that the attendance of every pupil shall 
extend over the whole school year. The mere habit of 
school attendance itself has some educational value.” 

What it means in effort, energy, ability, and money 
to care for our rapidly-growing schools is indicated in 
the fact that the vear’s increased enrollment in schools 
and colleges, public and private, was 263,585, an army 
to be fitted for good citizenship. Year after year such 
an army is thrust upon the care of the educators of our 
nation. They have to be, and they are prepared for this 
great work, and they ought to be paid accordingly. 

Statistics of our common schools, 1904-5:— 


Population of our country, 1904-5.......... 82,584,061 
Population of school age five to eighteen... 23,410,800 
Pupils enrolled (duplicates excluded)...... 16,468.300 
Per cent. of total population enrolled....... 19.94 
Per cent. of school age population enrolled. . 70.35 
Average daily attendance......... os parg + 3 11,481,581 
Per cent. of same to enrollment............ 69.7 
Average length of school term, days...... a 150.9 


Total number of days attended by all pupils 1,732,845,238 
Average number days attended by each en- 
a a SPE, UV Se FE. be 105.2 





LSE ESS) FSS PO nl 110,582 
Pears VERONSTS i. ON ee eee ds 349,737 
Total number of teachers.............. 460,269 
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Per cent. of -male teachers......+..see+s eee 24.00 
Average monthly wages of male teachers.. 55.04 
Average monthly wages of female teachers. 42.69 
Number of schoolhouses........eseeeeees eo'e 256,826 
Value of all school property.......++++. «++ $733,446,805 
Revenue, 1904-5:— 
From local taxeS .....cccecccccccesces «ee+ $210,167,770 
From state taxeS.....cccccccccscccesceess 44,049,295 
From permanent income and rents....... » 13,194,042 


From all other SOUrCES......ceceeeeecesess 34,107,962 








Total revenue, 1904-5 ..... beucule dipasreras 301,819,069 
Total revenue, 1889-90 .....sccccecesceceee 143,194,806 
Increase in only fifteen years .......... . «+ $158,624,263 
Average increaSe€ Per Ye@r ...eseeseeceoess 10,748,000 


Expenditure, 1904-5:— 
For salaries of superintendents and teachers $177,462,982 
For sites, buildings, furniture, libraries, ete. 56,416,168 





For all other purpoSeS.......ceeeeseeeces . 57,787,511 
" Total expenditure, 1904-5 .........eseeee . 291,616,660 
Total expenditure, 1889-90..........eeeeee: 140,506,715 
Increase in fifteen YeAars.......+eeeeeerens $151,109,945 
Average increase per Year .....eeeeeeeeees 10,000,000 
Expenditure per capita of population, 
Grebe sars pre oy $2.24 
Expenditure per capita of population, 
10065 ... bist hebben Web 0 $3.53 


It is worth noting that while in 1889-90 65.4 per cent. 
of the total expenditure was devoted to salaries, the 
proportion so devoted in 1904-5 was only 60.9 per cent. 
In other words, we are not now paying our school teach- 
ers proportionately as well as we did in 1889-90, though 
it costs more to live—that is, to live the way the United 
States should have its school teachers live in justice to 
their self-respect and its own. 

Another point to be noted, and this is perhaps the 
most pressing American educational problem to-day, 
namely, that the increase in the number of persons re- 
ceiving education has not, of late years, kept pace witb 
our increase in population, nor with the school in- 
creases of certain years. 

“Here the explanatory figures:— 


School Years. Per Cent. of Increase Per Cent of Increase 
in Population. in Pupils 

SOUT Gils 22 J asics g. «emus 1.91 2.51 
po Pee ree eee er ee 1.92 2.06 
TBOE-OG 2 a cece ction ccvinscce 1.93 1.02 
WROD OD. ov Si we ides cvleisiee 1.88 1.61 
WORTMS Bisieics Gels 0 ols ob 0% 1.89 2.66 
BOGB OO. 40d ielde cis bisieldnl. 60510 1.90 30 
1908-2 csncisass ce tie bide HH8 1.64 .93 
SR iad. HUB yes vd ce ck 1.73 46 
BOGE 2 aaa. oils 0 SF ws 0 05d be 1.68 2.01 
WOGBO? és leh. Uiws 0445 owed 1.63 1.45 


It may be pardonable to suggest that the remedy par- 
tially lies in the more constant, as well as the more 
rigid enforcement of the compulsory attendance, school 
laws of our states and territories, but more effectively 
in the determination (and practice) by each and every 
born or adopted American parent that his children shal! 
be enrolled and shall attend school every day that the 
schoo] bell rings, except in cases of sickness or other 
sufficiently preventive calamity. The school is there, 
the teacher is there, and the boys and girls should be 
there, if the parent wants his children to receive in after 
life the full benefits of American citizenship. 

It is worth repeating—the future of the United States 
is in the schools of the United States. 
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A PLEA FOR A SMALL BOY. . 


Underneath his boastful little ways, his indepen- 
dence, the hard little shell of him that is really 
petrified shyness, the small boy’s heart is in the 
right place. It fills a big part of his little interior. 
A gentle probing, and you are likely to touch it 
anywhere. Suppose his hands are past redemp- 
tion for a white boy’s hands; suppose he leaves 
smirches and bangs’ and apple-cores in his turbu- 
lent little wake, never shuts doors, shouts nerve- 
racking, spills things, breaks things, stirs things 
up—lI know, but look at the other side. 

Here is a mother’s debit and credit account with 
her small boy, kept for a single day:— 


; Bobby. Dr. 
Broke parlor window. 
Lost hose and nozzle. 
Upset palm. 

Spilled mucilage. 
Spilled milk. 

Forgot to mail letters. 
Forgot to get yeast-cake. 
Tracked Maggie’s floor. 
Waked baby twice. 

Said five “Gee whizzes.” 


Bobby. Cr. 


Went up stairs on errands seven times. 

Went down town on errands three times. 

Threaded grandma's needles. 

Spread out Maggie’s clothes. 

Mended baby’s lamb. 

Picked up threads on carpet. 

Weeded. 

Didn't say “Gee whiz” 
change. 


a dozen times—Ex- 
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A LAYMAN’S IDEA OF A GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


In the Washington Irving High School, New York 
city, the girl students maintain an active “welcome com- 
mittee” charging themselves with the responsibilty of 
making new girls feel at home. This committee is espe- 
cially busy at the beginning of each term when the new 
classes are admitted. At the last “Welcome Day” a 
well-known citizen of New York gave utterance to some 
educational ideas that are worth preserving. In each of 
the four buildings flags and banners were displayed in 
honor of the 560 new girls coming up from the gram- 
mar schools. Special programs were prepared by 
committees of students, telling the entering freshmen to 
expect the time of their lives for the next three and 
four years. One girl said that the Washington Irving 
High School students always try to throw a new light 
on things and to repair old usages. For that reason, in- 
stead of making the last week of school the gala time, 
the Washington Irvingites make the opening week a 
festival occasion. 

President Patrick F. McGowan of the board of alder- 
men, formerly a member of the board of education, 
was introduced by Miss Madeline Tamboise, as the 
adopted father of the Washington Irving High School. 
Mr. McGowan said:— e 

“Your chairman has referred to me as the foster fa- 
ther of the school, and I tell you I am a happy father 
every time I look at all these handsome daughters, For 
five years I have adopted semi-annually a new bevy of 
Washington Irving and I expect to repeat the 


girls, 
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happy process twice a year so long as I live. One of your 
young speakers mentioned Ponce de Leon and the foun- 
tain that he sought. I don’t have to go to Florida for 
a fountain of perpetual youth, a three-minutes’ walk. 
from my home in Twelfth street brings me to the Wasb- 


ton Irving High School and makes me young again. By-- 


ery one who comes here is delighted with the spirit of 
this place. It has so little of the oppressive machinery 
which teachers and principals sometimes parade in a- 
schoo]. Here you girls, yourselves, seem to be running 
things. You embody the maxim of Thomas Jefferson, 
‘They are governed best who are governed least.’ I have 
watched this experiment of school discipline in its five 
years of trial here, and I tell you there is no school in 
New York that has developed a type of young woman- 
hood more, creditable to themselves, to their teachers, 
and to their city. 

“The school does not impress me or oppress me with 
the mechanical methods of an institution, but it has the 
spirit of a happy home, and I am sure that these little 
ladies before me for whom this is the first day in high 
school, will be quick to absorb this home spirit of loy- 
alty to the school, to the faculty, and to one another. 

“We want you to be, by work and conduct, loyal to 
us, and we promise to bestow on you the most sympa- 
thetic, loving, and helpful loyalty of which we are capa- 
ble. There is no good thing the city of New York is not 
willing to give to you, its daughters. Show us any use 
ful and commonsense subject that should be taught, any 
frills that will add to the grace or beauty or advantage 
of womanhood and they will be put into your course of 
study. Show us any fads that are a waste of time and 
we will do our best to eliminate them from your work, 
for we believe that first of all a girls’ school should be 
a happy and an interesting place. We have no use fora 
school so frosty that you must break in with an ice-pick. 
This spirit of hospitality is to be the central idea of 
your new building. I hope very soon to see you move 
into it, and won’t that be a happy day? You have gocrd 
friends in the board of estimate. 

“Controller Metz said to me: ‘Your neighbors’ girls 
in downtown New York are entitled to as fine a schoo? 
building as there is in the state, and I'll stand by you 
until you get it.’ The other members of the board of 
estimate also voted unanimously for your land on Ir- 
ving place. No one can take it away from you. On that 
land you shall have a school-home of wh:ch you and ths 
entire city may be proud. It should be the educational, 
artistic, and industrial centre for all the young women 
of high-school age living south of Central Park. Its 
equipment should be suitable for all of women’s inter- 
ests. It should be open days and evenings for the inte!- 
lectual and spiritual uplift of the community. Any New 
York girl should be able to study in it any subject 
taught in any good school. 

“Across the way from it is the ol4 home of Washing- 
ton Irving. Even the breezes that will waft into your 
windows are sweeter there than elsewhere, for Huylers 
great concern is but a step away. But the sweets that 
go out of that manufactory—what are they as compared 
with that which will occupy the classrooms in the new 
Washington Irving High School? 

“Until you go to those beautiful quarters, keep on 
making these dingy old structures bright with the radi- 
ance from your eyes and sweet with the affection of 
your hearts.” 
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L. K. B., Pennsylvania: | am glad to say that 
when our superintendent was asked what educa- 
tional paper we should subscribe for he said the 
New England Journal of Education. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. A 
Text-book. By Charles DeGarmo. Processes of In- 
struction. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 200 pp. Price, $1 net. 

‘Less has been done by way of. scientific pedagogical 

assistance. for secondary than for kindergarten, primary, 

or elementary teachers, and this book is esp<cialiy wel- 
come as bringing aid when and where it is especially 
needed. .Dr. De Gurmo makes no pretense to treat sec- 
ondary teaching as merely a heightening of elementary 
methods and devices, but rather considers their work as 
introductory to scientific and philosophical work of the 
college. Dr. De Garmo says that it is to the new method 
of Bacon, refined, corrected, and supplemented by the 
older method first fully described by Aristot‘e, that the 
world owes its present condition and rate of progress. 
By whatever path he may prefer, the teacher must go 
back to these primal sources of thought and efficiency for 
his teaching models, because there are no others. In 
this volume the author seeks to accomplish for the )oung 
teacher what Mill and Jevons and Mach have done for 
the man of science; namely, to impress upon him tke 
few but vital mental processes that alone lead to en- 
during results. He says that whatever function vicar- 
iousness may have to perform in the ethical world, it 
has none whatever in that of intellect, for in education 
no man is invested with the right to think for another; 
to do so is to negate at once the chief end for which we 
educate. Insight and efficiency are the two supreme re- 
sults to be secured by our methods of instruction, for out 
of insight grows what the world calls culture, and out of 
efficiency, mental discipline. He says that culture is the 
total refining effect—intellectual, emotional, and voli- 
tional—produced by insight into the meaning of what ‘s 
learned; its quality depends upon the nature of the sub- 
ject-matter, and its quantity upon the scope and inten- 
sity of the insight, and mental discipline is the intel'ec- 
tual effect produced by training in the use of what is 
gained by insight; its quality depends upon the nature of 
the subject-matter. and its quantity upon the scope and 
intensity of the training. We should not, therefore, try 
to distinguish between cultural and non-cultural in- 
struction, for all teaching is cultural in proportion to the 
extent and quality of the insight it enables the student 
to attain. All instruction, likewise, is disciplinary to 
the extent that it renders the student efficient in the use 
of what he has learned. Culture and disc'pline are ac- 
cordingly the inevitable concomitants of all good instruc- 
tion, and they become in turn the just measure of its 
effectiveness. To gajn insight. the student must be in- 
cited to think; to gain efficiency, he must be stimula‘ed 
to do. His practice must be saturated with thou:ht; 
his thought made rich and concrete by his _ practice. 

This book is an important contribution to the science of 

teaching in its fuller sense, and adds materially to the 

high repute of the author as a leader in pedagogical dis- 
cussion. 

JAPANESE FOLK STORIES AND FAIRY TALES. 
By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, author of “Our Little 





Spanish Cousin,’ ete. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 


191 pp. With illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 

This is the latest issue of the well-known and popular 
series of Eclectic Readings, and is intended for sup- 
plementary reading in the fourth and fifth years. It is 
a collection of thirty-four popular stories from the myth- 
ology and folk-lore of Japan, few of which have ever be- 
fore been told in English. They are here retold in a 
simple and pleasing manner, which is well adapted to 
interest children in the strange and unfamiliar fairy 
tales of the Land of the Rising Sun. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of the book is that each story is illustrated by a 
full-page picture drawn by a Japanese artist, lending a 
peculiar charm to the volume and distinguishing it as 
soniething new in school book literature. 


HEREDITY. By J. Arthur Thompson, M. A., professor 
of natural history in the University of Aberdeen; au- 
thor of “The Science of Life,” etc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. Cloth. 605 pp. (6x9). 
This highly valuable book, in a class by itself, ex- 

pounds the facts of heredity and inheritance in the light 

of the latest revelation of science. It is the most ex- 
haustive popularly scientific treatise available. An es- 
pecially interesting satisfactory feature of the book is 
the absence of certainty on all points, assum- 
ing that an hypothesis is a demonstration. The author 
has mastered the literature of the subject without being 
swept off his feet by any specialist, and he has made 
extensive and careful observations and experiments with- 
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out being afflicted with a consciousness that he has made 
an important discovery. He has, therefore, given us a 
book that is positively charming to read and safe as a 
companion in our thinking. The book, like the subject 
of which it treats, is as important as it is fascinating, 
and as complete in its scope as it is up-to-date in its 
theories and facts. The author strikes a happy medium 
in that he is always practical without moralizing 
through suggestion. The library and. the laboratory 
have gone hand in hand in equipping the author for his 
important message on a great subject. 

PICNIC FOR COUNTRY 
CHILDREN. By Myron T. Scudder, principal of the 
State Normal school, New Paltz, N. Y. 105 Bast 22d 
street, New York: Charities Publication Committee. 
Price, 10 cents a copy; $7 a hundred copies. 

The attention which has lately been directed toward 
the problem of city congestion has led to a keener appre- 
ciation of the importance of making the conditions of 
rural -life more interesting and attractive. To meet 
this problem Dr. Scudder shows that pleasant recreaticn 
and social intercourse may effectively be promoted by 
expressing the play spirit in field days and festivals of 
play and sport. Activities along this line which have for 
several years been carried out by the New Paliz Normal 
school are here describedein detail. The work of organ- 
izing and arousing interest in a country school athletic 
league, and of managing a yearly field day, is so con- 
cretely outlined that any energetic person with a group 
of helpers should be able to adapt the plan to a given 
locality. Suggestions are given as to interesting the 
parents in the play and athletics, a list of books on play 
and games is provided, and the problems of the fielil 
day are discussed, from games and grounds even to 
wrap checks and possible thunder storms, Typical p:o- 
grams, entry blanks, and so on are shown in full. Tie 
author states that lantern slides, blanks, and other mia- 
terial may be olittained from the State Normal sciocl, 
New Paltz, New York, and that valuable advice may be 
secured from the Playground Association of America, 
624 Madison avenue, New York. The book is excellently 
illustrated. 

GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE: THE LAWS AND 
CUSTOMS REGULATING THE ELECTIVE SYS- 
TEM AND THE FORMATION AND CONTROL OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
$y Robert H. Fuller. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 261 pp. Price, $1 net. 

This is an exceedingly important contribution to the 
school literature on elections. The time has come for 
specializing in the school treatment of civil government 
and the elective system, and party practices are worthy 
of specific treatment such as they here receive. There 
is no reason why any class, of the age that studies civil 
government, should not do much more than is now done, 
and it will when different phases of the subject are pre- 
sented in text-book form by a skilful specialist, as is 
done here. — 

ANNE OF GRAY GABLES. By L. M. Montgomery. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Young and old will be interested in Anne and in her 
charming, lovable manners. In spite of her uncongenial 
surroundings, the harshness of her unsympathetic sis- 
ter, the heroism stands forth in marked contrast and 
forms a central figure about which the thread of the 
story is spun. The author evidently understands girls, 
and her appreciation of their nature has fitted her to 
write of the conditions and qualities which surround 
them. The story is beautifully illustrated. 


——Oo—_——_ 
BOUKS RECEIVED. 
“Virgil's Aeneid.” (Books L-VI.) With notes by H. R. 


Fairclough and 8S. L. Brown. Price, $1.40. Boston: Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn Company. 

“English Poems.” Selected and edited by W. C. Bron- 
son. Price, school edition, $1.15. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 

“James’s German and English Dictionary.” Price, $1.50 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“Anne of Green Gables.” By L. M. Montgomery. Price 
$1.59. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


“That Man from Wall Street.” By Ruth Everett. Price, 








$1.50. New York: G. T. Long. 

“Psychical Research and the Resurrection.” By J. H. 
Hyslop. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 

“Part Songs for Girls’ V tices.” By John B. Shirley 
Price, 75 cents. “Japanese #olk Stories and Fairy 
Tales.” By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. Price, 40 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“The Pig Brother.” By Laura E. Richards. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“First Steps in Organizing Playgrounds.” By Lee F. 
Hanmer. Price, 10 cents ($8 per hundred). “A Field 
Day and Play Picnic for Country Children.” By Myron 
T. Scudder. Price, 10 cents ($8 per hundred). New York: 


City Charities Publication Committee. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE.. 


TEMS of elacational news te be inserte 
Taabes this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 6-9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

July 7, &, 9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Burlington, Vt. 

September 8-12: Playground Associa- 
tion of America, New York city. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

February, 1909: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
City, Ok.; nresident, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 

December 29-31: 
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It is now a well-established fact that dusfis accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 


Missouri State 





Teachers’ Association, Kansas FL R DR IN 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 
ffers ‘ity. : , : 
Jefferson City os It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex- 
ia tremely gratifying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor 
NEW ENGLAND STATES Dressing for the best results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circu- 


lation of germs, and tests have proved that 97% per cent. of ail 
living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 
Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an. 
effective floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. 
Pays for itself many times over. Not intended for househo/d use. 
In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
Floor Dressing, we will apply if to the floor of one room or 
corridor in school or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 
Sold in barre's and cans of varying sizes. © end for testimonials, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PLYMOUTH. A superintendents’ 
conference will be held at the New 
Hampshire Normal school August 
24-28, under the direction of the de- 
partment of public instruction. The feports and book, “ Dust and its Dangers.” 
superintendents’ conference herein STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
appointed is designed: (1) To give Incorporated 
superintendents expecting to begin emer 
their work in a New Hanpshice field 


the coming fall some preliminary in- % 
sight to its problems; (2) to a ceriain 
extent as a preparation for the state 


examinations; (3) as a confereuce for 
superintendents already in the fie‘d 























WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school ef Oratory, L ature, aad 
Pe in America. It pt AB develop im 
the student a knowledge of his own ers im 
expression, whether as a creative th rT or am 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 





: - ecg a ions. Catalogue and full informatien 
dealing with certain ever new «spects C Il f Or t os aligetins p . 
of their work; (4) as a time of retire- 0 e e 0 a or PP 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Dean 


ment and _ replenishment for all 
against the beginning of a new 
school year. While intended to deal 
chiefly with New Hampshire pvrob- 
lems and New Hampshire conditions 
superintendents and other school 
men from other states will be cor- 
dially welcome. 

CONCORD. A state teachers’ ex- 
amination will be held in Piymouth 
August 28. 29 at 9 o’clock a. m. Oom- 
plete information may be had by ap- 
plying to the department of public in- 
struction, Concord. 

VERMONT. 

HYDE PARK. sennett C. Doug- 
lass, who graduated from tbe Uni- 
versity of Vermont in June, has 
been elected as principal of the La- 
moille Central Academy. Mr. Doug- 
lass is a son of Rev. W. LE. Douglass 
of Richford. 

VERGENNES. F. E. Sawyer of 
Newark, N. J., has been elected to the 
principalship of the high school to 
succeed Principal B. C. Rogers, re- 
cently elected to the principalship of 
the Montpelier High school. 

BELLOWS FALLS. Superintend- 
ent B. E. Merriam has been elected 
to the superintendency at Hacken- 
sack, N. J., a $2,500 position. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Old age pensions for 
superannuated teachers of the Bos‘on 
public schools became a fact June 24. 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
Eow BOSTON, MASS. 








when the school committee took final 
action in passing an order ap vop‘iat- 
ing $63,891.51 for the purpuse of pay- 
ing such pensions for the ensuing 
year. Under the provisions of the act 
teachers retiring after years of ser- 
vice are entitled to draw from the 
city the sum of $180 a year, whieh, 
added to $180 now provided from thie 
teachers’ relief fund, makes the an- 
nual income of superannuates $’6°. 
The assessors were notified that the 
school committee has appropriated 
$4.025.891.51 for the support of tlhe 
schools for the present financial yeur, 
and that $3,974,052.15 should be in- 
cluded in the total amount to be 
rajsed by taxation in acco-d inc: with 


+h - Jaw. 


Walter B. Russell of Roxbury has 
been elected director of the new 
Franklin Union to succeed Louis 
Bouillon of New York, resigned. The 
Franklin Union building is nearly 
completed and will open about Octo- 
ber 1. Mr. Russell has been selected 
for the position as being one who has 
had successful experience in the line 
of industrial education which is to be 
carried on in the institution. He was 
born in Boston November 18, 1874, 
and graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 187. 
He taught at the institute and the 
Fratt Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
an institute of similar scope. Since 


1906 Mr. Russell has been engaged in 
establishing and developing schools 
for the benefit of mechanics in the 
various machine shops of the New 
York Central railroad. He has es 
tablished ten schools at various 
points. It is because of this work, 
together with that at the fratt In- 
stitute, that the directors of the 
Franklin fund believe Mr. Russel 
peculiarly fitted for the new positon, 

CAMBRIDGE. For the second 
time within two years a woman hag 
become acting principal of a Cam- 
bridge high school, Miss Grace L. 
Deering having been elected in that 
capacity by the school board to suc 
ceed Ray Greene Huling, who re- 
signed as head master of the English 
High school. On the former occasion 
Miss Myra Ellis was made actia 
head master of the Rindge Manueb 
Training school, This was upon the 
resignation of Charles H. Morse, 
who was to accept the office of secre- 
tary of the state board of industria) 
schools. Miss Deering has been head 
assistant in the school for thirteen 
years, and has been obliged to do a 
large part of the work on account of 
the illness of Mr. Huling. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. Superintendent of 
Schools Dean reports the registration 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 
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for May 12, 120, an increase of 452 
over that of a year ago; and an aver- 
age increased attendance of 653. 


DARIEN. Many regret the res'g- 
nation of Principal Harry V. E. 
Palmblad of Centre school. He has 
taken the principalship of the Orange, 
Conn., High school. 

WILLIMANTIC. Principal H. T. 
Burr is to be one of the speakers at 
the seventy-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction 
in Burlington, Vt., in July. 


WINDHAM. Miss Virginia A. 
Conant, a member of the high school 
faculty, has tendered her resignation 
to the town school committee. Miss 
Conant taught French and German. 

WATERBURY. The Rev. Fran- 
«is T. Russell, now of Grand Rap‘ds, 
Mich., but for many years rector at 
St. Margaret’s school, Waterbury, 
was eighty years old on Wednesday, 
June 10. Miss Hillard of St. Marga- 
ret’s issued invitations for a breakfast 
in honor of the event. 

TAFTVILLE....Miss Fanny _ B. 
Perry has been appointed by the state 
poard of education principal of one of 
the model schools connected with the 
State Normal Training school at Dan- 
bury. She is a graduate of the New 
Haven Normal Training school, and 
has taught the fourth grade in the 
Taftville school for two years. 

HARTFORD. The ninth annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Teachers’ 
League was held recently at the capi- 
tol. An address on general improve- 
ment in teachers’ work was made by 
Norman Strong. There are 251 
members in the league, and about 
fifty were present at the meeting. 

NEW HAVEN. The tioanuscripts 
of several sermons delivered over one 
hundred and fifty years azo by Presi- 
dents Daggett and Clap of Yale, to- 
gether with a number of books be- 
idnging to them and to other Yale 
men of the period before the Revolu- 
tion, came to light recently, when Su- 
perintendent Merriam of the Divinity 
buildings started to clean out a 
closet in the room adjoining the li- 
brary of the school. 

NEW LONDON. At the special 
meeting of the board of schoo! visi- 
tors it-was decided to establish the 
Office of superintendent of schools, 
and Charles B. Jennings, A. M., who 
has been principal of the Nathan Hale 
grammar school and acting school 


visitor for many years, was selected 
to fill the office. 


NORWICH. ©The eighteenth an- 
nual exhibition of work by the stu- 
dents of the Norwich Art school was 
held in the Converse art gallery re- 
cently. This exhibition will remain 
open to the public during the sum- 
mer. 

Mary E. Wattles, chairmman of the 
Bcholarship committee, has announced 
that the scholarship offered by the 
Norwich Art Students’ Association 
has been awarded to Miss Ruth H. 
Northrop of Beech drive, upon the 
original work she submitted, consist- 
ing of three groups of clay modeling 
from figures and animals. Honorable 
mention is matie of the work of Miss 
Bell Stevenson and Miss Roselle 
Rudd, who stood second ond third in 
the competition. 

NORFOLK. The annual meeting 
of the Litchfield County University 
Club was held at White house, the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Stoeckel, last week, about 300 being 
present. President Woodruff pre- 
sided at the exercises and introduced 
the speakers. These included District 
Attorney William Travers Jerome of 
New York, Rabbi Wine of New York, 
Professor Horatio Parker of Yale 
University, composer of ‘King 
Gorm,” and Elbert Hubbard of East 
Aurora, N. Y., editor of “The Phillis- 
tine.” Mr. Hubbard spoke on 
“Health versus Wealth.” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

CALIFORNIA. Dr. J. Coulter 
Hockenberry of the normal school of 
this city is elected to the Westfiel1, 
Massachusetts, State Normal schoo! 
at a salary of $2,200. He is one- of 
the ablest normal school teachers in 
the state, having had eminently sch>!l- 
arly training and the best of exp>r'i- 
ence. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The women 
teachers, who are fighiing 30,000 
strong for equal pay, gave one of the 
biggest women’s dinners ever given 
in this city recently at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. There were 750 covers and 
400 onlookers in boxes. The dinner 
was supposed to be held in the grand 
ballroom, but the tables were set in 
corridors on either side and in tlhe 


foyer. State officials, city officials, 
members of the board of education, 
and superintendents with their wives 
were invited, and the presidents of 
women’s clubs, many of whom came 
to show their sympathy with the In- 
terborough Association of Wonecn 
Teachers, giving the dinner. The:e 
were many speakers on the list, in- 
cluding Secretary of State Jobn §. 
Whalen. 

There has been a notable hearing 
on teachers’ salaries for Greater New 
York. We take our report from 
School :— 

“There were nearly two hundred 
principals and teachers present, and 
about thirty spoke. All desired  in- 
creased salaries and found fault with 
the existing schedules. There were 
two interesting features. Miss Grace 
C. Strachan spoke again in favot of 
equal pay, but nothing was said in‘i- 
cating that the members of the Inter- 
borough Association of Women 
Teachers would refuse increase of 
pay if the board of education § suce- 
ceeded in obtaining more money. Tr. 
Thomas O. Baker of the Brook klyn 
Teachers’ Association announced 
that his organization had no sched 
ules to present since it beiieved that 
it should devote itself wholly to the 
promotion of teachers’ legitimate ac- 
tivities. I. Edwin Goldwasser, prin- 
cipal, spoke for the men on the Prin- 
cipals’ Eligible list, and said that 
they would withdraw their opposition 
to the plan of paying pr.ncipa!s 
graded salaries according to the size 
of the school on condition that a sys- 
tem of promotion from smaller to 
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higher schools should be established. 
William FE. Waters, president of 
the Vacation School Principals’ 
Association, asked for. salaries 
equal to those paid evening 
school principals. Dr. David H. 
Holmes of the Hastern District High 
school, and representing the High 
School Class Teachers’ Association, 
urged the adoption of the principle of 
ratio. John T. Nicholson asked cn 
behalf of the Evening High School 
Principals’ Association, for the for- 
mer pay of $6 per night. Miss Cath- 
erine I. Reardon, representing the 
Teachers’ Protective Asscciation, 
submitted schedules fixing the initial 
salary at $720, maximum of $1,584, 
at the end of twelve years, and $1,800 
in twenty-five years’ time. Miss Isa- 
bella A. Ennis, who spoke for the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Class ‘Teachers’ 
Association, objected to the uniform 
schedule for all women teachers 
which the committee offered last 
year. Miss Strachan spoke for equal 
pay, and offered no scheduites. She 
indicated the increases which she 
thought should be made, and asked 
the committee to endorse the ratio 
idea. Miss Mary A. Curtis, president 
of the Association of Women Princi- 
pals of New York city, quoted Dr. 
Maxwell’s ideas that the saiaries of 
men and women principals should he 
ejualized. Miss Honor E. Quinn, 
president of the Brooklyn Principais’ 
Association, also spoke for equal 
pay. Dr. Bernard Cronson, president 
of the Men Teachers’ Association of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, advocated 
a general increase for men teachers. 
The principals should have an initial 
salary of $3,000 and a maximum of 
$4,000. The teachers in charge of 
branch schools should have more than 
$100 for extra pay. C. O. Dewey, 
president of the Principals’ Associa- 
tion of New York city and principal 
of Public School 136, Brooklyn, fa- 
vored graded salaries for principals, 
$4.500 for the larger schools and 
$4,000 for the second group. Miss 
Fannie S. Cummings spoke for the 
Brooklyn heads of departwwents, and 
Miss Clare BE. Bell for Queens, and 
Mrs. Mary M. Lilley for assistant to 
principals. Sidney C. Wamsley of 
Brooklyn, speaking for the Male 
Teachers’ Association of Brooklyn 
and Queens, asked an increase for 
men who received the same pay as 
they did twenty years ago. Dr. John 
L. Tildsley, president of the High 
School Teachers’ Association, told the 
conmittee that it was hard to vet 
good high school teachers, and that 
fifty who had been appointed this 
year preferred to remain in the ele- 
mentary schools because they got 
better salaries. Miss Catherine 
Christian asked that the teachers of 
cooking be paid the same as the 
teachers of other special branches. 
Matthew D. Quinn said that the 
teachers in charge of branch schools 
ought to have better pay. Dr. Jennie 
B. Merrill, director of kindergartens, 
entered a protest against reducing 
the kindergartners below grade teach- 
ers. Miss Lillian A. WHatch also 
spoke of kindergartners. William 
Simmons represented the school men, 
Miss Emma M, Keyes appeared for 
the Alumni Association of the Brook- 
lvn Training school. Miss Lina &. 
Gano, George B. Markham, and Dr. 
Thomas O. Baker were the last 
speakers. Chairman Harrison ap- 
proved the temperate presentation of 
the salary question, and said that the 
committee would try to be just. 
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From School 


O-WHAT ? 


Have you ever thought what will become of your pupils after 

they leave school? Have you ever realized that thousands of really 
clever scholars leave school at the same time, and are compelled to 
accept menial positions unless they have first received special train- 
ing in their chosen line of work? 
_ When about to leave school, more than at any other time in their 
lives, your pupils need inspiration and advice that you and you alone 
are in position to give. You can encourage them in having a high 
aim in life and constantly striving toward it; you can advise them in 
deciding upon what their life work shall be; and to a practical means 
of obtaining the training that will secure them remunerative employ- 
ment at once on leaving school, and achieving business success. _ 

li you are a public school teacher, the International Correspond- 
ence Schools’ Board of Inspiration offers you the honor of appoint- 
ment to its membership. No matter where you are located, you can 
greatly increase your own income by helping your pupils become, 
while still at school, experts in any of the following occupations, and 
thereby insuring them a good salary at the start: Mechanical Draw- 
ing ; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity; Stenography: Bookkeeping ; 
Surveying and Mapping; Stationary Engineering; Advertising; Show 
Card Writing; Sign Painting; Plumbing and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy ; 
Illustrating; Designing. 


LIBERAL REMUNERATION FOR TEACHERS 


The work is easy and the pay good. There will be no interfer- 
ence with your teaching or your pupils’ studies, Not only will it 
prove exceedingly profitable to you, but it will give your pupils an 
advantage upon leaving school that will immediately assert itself in 
the size of their salaries. 

This is an offer you should investigate. It means more monev 
for you, invaluable help for your pupils, and good positions for them 
upon leaving school. With an I. C. S. training, no boy or girl need 
be compelled to start at the bottom. : a 

To learn how truly profitable it will be to you—and how easy— 
write to-day for full information. Give the name of your school and 
the grade you teach. 3 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1082, Scranton, Pa. 

















HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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FISHE 


Excellent facilities 10 PEE MANUAL, > 20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





cm AGENCY 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 








Some New Books. 








Title. 



















Author. Publisher. Price. 
Anne of Green Gables...... Montgomery L. _C. Page & Co., Boston $1.50 
Peggy at Spinster Farm.. Winslow 1.50 
That Man from Wall en Everett G.T. Long, New York 1.50 
Psychical Research — the Resurrection . Hyslop Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.50 
Part Songs for Girls’ Voices»....... .-. - Shirley American Book Co., N. .¥. ‘B 
Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales. - Rouwlet 40 
es Pig Brothe®y,......-.ie.....-ds--a9--- ; Richards Little, Brown & Co., pean — 
irgil’s Aeneid (Books. ‘1. aud TL) with 
notes........-- ere toebeeeeee -.Fairelough & Brown [Eds.] Benj. H. Sanborn Co. 1.40 
English Poem’.. .....-..++.+.--..+-.++-2-+seeeer0s Bronsen [Ed.] Univ. Chicago Press, Ch’go 1.15 
James's German and English Dictionary........ James Macmillan Co., New York 1.50 
Political Problems of American Development.. Shaw 4s 1.50 
The Currency Problem and rn gens 43 — 
cial Situation. seeatoe St obee 1éveed —_ “ “ “ 1.00 
Socia GNOIORY 6s. - ce sccc cscs cccccscccecesesse oss “ 6B 
2 Heart of a i [ cinminen« <s-‘netiamennoanss «- Danby . “ o “ “ 
‘he Art of Singing and Vocal Declamation..... Santley “ “ 1.25 
Fifty Years in Wall Se eee te eer Clews Irving Pub, Co. “ 
The NS are - Conder utton & Co. rT 3.50 
The Voice of the City.........-..... . Henry McClure Co. “ pe ee 
A Pocketful of Limericks ......66 ..6es-seeee eee Lyon Mayhew Pub. Co., Boston —— 
The Interpretation of Life. .....--. 6.0... -0++-+++ Mars D. Appleton & Co.,N.¥. 3,00 
Over Against Green Peak.........----.--- +--+» Humphrey Henry Holt&Co., “ 1.25 
First S n Organizing Playgrounds. . Hanmer Charities Pub. Committee .10 
A Field Bay an res me ee ice Country chil- - 
dren.. -es-++. Seudder = 7 10 








Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 








STAI, NoFor both sexe BRIDGEWATEE, 


sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Prin A.G@ Borpex, A. M. 





F BG, Mass. 
STATE noms NORMAL AL SCHOOL: vee co 
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HOO! F AM, Mass. 
STE. Women on! 00 Sener me is 
ealled to rime we new paeanes af d Arts. 
For catalogues address Sear WHITTEMORE, 
Primeipal. 





Tare RORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
partment for the peda- 
wee wae coohaieal ccpinin of teachers a 
commercial branches. For catal 
address J. as"ory Prrmay, Principal. 








CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The vote on Superin- 
tendent Cooley was fourteen to 
seven, the seven negatives being Di- 
rectors Harding, Post, Sonsteby, De 
Bey, Robins, Mills, and Guefin. 
Those who yoted for Superintendent 
Cooley were Directors O’Ryan, Gartz, 
Blaine, Addams, Dawes, Cameron, 
Robinson, White, Spiegel, Greifen- 
hagen, Konn, Morron, and President 
Schneider. 

In copies of the new course of 
study for high school pupils the board 
of education has inserted 2 waraing 
against fraternities or sororities. The 
date set by rule. passed several 
months ago for the death of the 
Greek letter societies is September 1. 
This Course of study will be sent to 





all teachers and many of the pupils 


= 


and prospective pupils of the high 
schools. The warning is as fol- 
lows :— 


“The board of education recognizes 
the value of social life among the pu- 
pils of the high schools, but tealizes 
that the so-called seeret societies ure 
not proper agencies to meet this 
legitimate need.. Prior to June 19, 
1904, thorough seareh and investiya- 
tion was made by the eiineational 
department of the public schoo] sys- 
tem into the effect of such organiza- 
tion upon the school system. it cuon- 
clusively ptoved to those upon whom 
rests the duty of managing the pub- 
lie schools of the city that they are so 
subversive of discipline and injurious 
to scholarship as to require furiher 
restriction by the board. 

“Therefore, on and after the first 
day of September, 1908, all pupils at 
tending the high schools of the city of 
Chicago, who are members of secret 
societies, shall be suspended. So far 
as possible a room shall be set aside in 
every high school for the social uses 
of the pupils, and every opportunity 
shall be granted them for an organ- 
ized social life, which shall he open 
to membership to every pup!!1 in the 
school.” —— 
IOWA. 

Investigations by the -chool law 
révision commission have led to the 
unaninwus agreement that the com- 
mission must begin from tie bottom 
and construct a new fabric. ‘The 
original laws of Iowa were made 
fifty years ago and were drawn on a 
plan that suited that time. Progress 
of events and the settling up of the 
state have made changes in the laws 
necessary, but instead of following 
the original plan of architecture the 
new additions have been put on by 
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legislators who seemed to have no 
idea of the original plans or of the 
ideas of the pioneer legislators. ‘hs 


result is that there are many contr.- 
dictions in the school Jaws. If 
the original plan had been followed 
out in the subsequent additions and 
changes it would be possible, it is 
thought, to keep the general plan, bit 


the new additions, amendments, and 
changes now really constitute the 
main part of the structure. It is 


therefore believed that it is as well to 
begin the structure over again. In 
this rebuilding it is more than likely 
that the county will be considered the 
unit instead of the township. ‘The 
work of the commission of tbree men 
has progressed to the point where in 


a few weeks the fundamentals will 
be decided upon. 
MINNESOTA, 

PAUL. Principal C. D. We'ch 
of the Jefferson school resigns to 
practice law. 

The wording of the salary resolu 


tions adopted unanimously as recom- 
mended by the superintendent is 
follows:— 

The minimifm salary fer all grade 
teachers, including kindergarten as- 
sistants, shall be $450 per year. 

The maximum salary for all kinder- 
garten assistants shall be 


is 


SH0 per 

year. 
A general maximum salary for all 
grade teachers and kindervarten di- 


rectresses shall be fixed 


at $850 per 
year to be reached by 


an annual in- 


crease of $50 where the work of the 
teacher is satisfactory. 
Grade teachers, including hinder- 


garten directresses, who hive taught 
in the St. Paul schools one year or 


more, at $850 per year, shall be en- 
titled to a special maxiniuin of 200 
upon the basis of success in iha 


echoolroom, growth in efficiency, 
fessional spirit, and correct havits of 
reading and study. 

Teachers of the 
the eighth 


vo UH 


eighth 
and seventh 


grade or ol 


vrades com- 


bined, who have taught one vear or 
more at $900, shall be entitled toa 
final maximum of $950 upon the b.- 
sis of success, professionil spirit, 
and growth in efficiency. 

The maximum salary for ali man- 
ual training teachers in the grades 
shall be tixed at $1,000 per year. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. The playground 
festival this vear was the zreatest 
school event the city has ever known. 
Upwards of 12,000 school children 
and all of their teachers were on the 
fair grounds. More than 10.000 ate 
luncheon in the park. From 8,000 to 


10,000 outsiders were in attendance. 
There were 4,000 children in the dmll 
exercise. Mrs.. Frances E. Claik, 
supervisor of music, led a chorus of 
4,000 children’s voices, At the suc- 
cess of this feature the vus: crowd 
went wild with enthusiasm. Super- 
intendent Carroll G. Pearse, referring 


to it, said: “The success of th's great 
field day is due to the teachers and 
their pupils. The idea came from 
Mr. Wittich, physical director of the 
city, and there is no doulbt of field 
day being continued. I cannot say 
enough of its possibilities in the de- 


velopment of school children of Mil- 
waukee, from a physical and moral 
standpoint. I think the singing of 
the patriotic songs was a lesson in 
patriotism never to be forgotten, and 
one which we should not underesti- 
mate,” 
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BOSTON THE ATRES. TEACH ERS’ AGENCIES 





KEITH'S another feature of agency work has done so much to bring it into discredit as 
wiaie _— ambulance-chasing. The agencies borrow this practice trom brieflets jawyers, 


During the months of July sand | who, whenever there is an accident chase after the victims and offer to bring suit for damages 
\ugust it has been the eusts . at | for half what they can recover. The hurt may be slight and the fault entirely the victim’s 
. ugust i oe 0 ‘ USLCT al! own, but if the lawyer can persnade the victim to begin suit he will at least have something 
KXeith’s for several seaSolis past 1t0|to appear in court for. So men whose only qualification 
have some special attraction asa | many agencies, started by A Mi BU LANC is that the world owes them 
ermanent feature F tl ast | ® living and they can no longer get places to teach, have to hunt around for vacancies, and 
permanent tfeature, or le PASC) where they do not find them try to create them, Every board of education gets jetters from 
eight years it was the Fiadettes, but | these unknown or notorious agencies offering to furnish candidates for any possible places, 
as Mrs. Nichols and her o1ganiza- | and sometimes more or less openly offering to pay for information, especially if it results in 
+i are } ked in the We for tl | the placing of their candidates. This is annoying and often scandalous, but boards of educa- 
tion are booked in the West for \N€) tion should distinguish between self-respecting agencies and 
entire summer they will net be in | CHORDS QMDEINMOS 2... 2 cess cscs ccrecnsepen sete we sipibetepen ++ kRMenaE CH ASE RS 
Boston this year. In their place wil| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
be the Romany Opera Company. 


‘This organization won the reputation 


last season of being the finest vocal | iim B R r R TEACHERS’ 

aggregation ever heard in vaudev Le, | k , W k . . 

For this special engagement its mem- ee Oe 
, LI I 7 ri Lc ( 





bership has been doubled, so that itis 
now made up of twenty-five people. 
It is not the purpose to present con- 
densed versions of we'l-known 
operas, but rather the gems, the pro- eee ’ introduces te Colleges, 
cram running about three-quarters cf | MERICAN :.:.: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools 


, and Families 
au hour. The company vill open | & and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 











4 : : , es, for every department instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em er 
next Monday in favorite selections | address 

from Gounod’s “Faust,” with Miss Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Obey as “Marguerite” in the after- 





noon and Miss Quinn at night. The} SEPTEM k V C N I No use to specify. 

1 z oe ¢ bill will be un ‘tah’e | BE A A C ES We have them Ae 
surrounding Dil Wi a . | large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
one, for it will include the ‘Va!d‘iorn | seashews, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
ouartette and Gustav F. Heim, trum- | Write pow and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
net soloist. from the Boston Sym-| TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 


phony orchestra, with a novel in-| 


’ 70 Fifth Avenue 
strumental prograin; Bowers, Wal- The Pr tt T h Ag y u 
ters, and Crooker, ““The Three Ruhes,.” a eac ers enc New York 
in their very droll acrobatic turn; | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
] m E Dolan aud Ida Lenharr, : | and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 
eames fF. Ol al é ‘ i . shy 
one of their travesties; the live] 


Pireeoia. Whid Go bm Sata ibecone | PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 


; High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
mon juggling act; Coakley and Me- sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
REL fee vaipial > : IE: 1 di ae tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
Bride, in lively songs nd GaNnces; information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
the Arlington Comedy Four, vocal- 101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
ists and dancers: Herman Adler and | 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
ompany in a sketch; De Chunt and 


ieiteate aoe sso" ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘inetograph picture Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
FiInetoLZLrayp Cc s,. 














} Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
| Positions. Send for circulars. 
i nin ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
\ summer school] that fits teachers - - 
to take up special work in school SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
. Pye nd drawing, and that keeps | Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
nvusic a i iin, ¢ « % 5 


the supervisor of these subjects | During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
re Wor ee | the latest and most ap-|80ta, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
roved methods, is that cenducted by Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
the American Institute of Normal | department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Methods at the New England Con-| ’ : Address HENRY SABIN, 

eervator\ of Music. Boston, fr« m | Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 
July 7 to 24. This well-known insti | : 
tution is the oldest of its kind in the | dH bh tt Ed t Fg Y 
country, and has been recognized as | assac use § uca ors enc 

a power in public school music work | We recommend the BEST. 6 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. E. J. Locke, Manager, 
for many yeats, while its graduates | Long distance telephone 

ire found in important positions all | 
enters tie workin sees ™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 5 29819": 
exceptionally well arranged and in-| ~~ oylston St. 
teresting while the faculty list con- Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 
tains the names of prominent educa- 


tors of the highest standing. Any|THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.29027.% 0°. Proprictore 
to | 


A Beacon Street, Boston 
teacher or supervisor who wishes Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
yroaden her equipment and to get in 


touch with the most up-to-date m th- | TEACHERS’ AGFNCY 
ods and material will do well to sen 156 B Free Street, Portland, Ma/ne. 

for the booklet of the school, wh'e W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 

may be obtained from the 


manager, Good positions for Fall now on our books 
William M. Hatch, 221 Columbus 


Avenue, Boston. Teachers’ 
ae ae ¢ G. A, STUART 
If English ever becomes Aa PROP. 


world-language i il be—I .| The only fally equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
world sAngUAL : = wu ae “ - & New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
judgement of Professor Brander Mat-| and june unless position secured. 








Correspondence invited. 








—_ 





thews—-simply because it had to be. 
Why this is so, is one of the phases an as. | we have eae 








SOSeoooe 
of “English as a World-Language.”’ ° . | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in $ 
which: Preteneor. Matthews Wie? i Winship every part of the country. 
iu the July Century. He will ex- 

} 


plain why other languages have not Teachers’ 


succeeded in the struegle forever yzo- 


ing on for such supremacy; and will Ag y 
give the reasons in favor of Enzlish cnc 


pecoming 


1 a universal tongue. Sid 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
| Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


SOOOOSSS 06000400 46660664 
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The typewriter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He 
has reason to, a nght to, and we want 


him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 












\JMENNENS ‘s5) 
| TOILET POWDER ff 


“The Box 
that lox” 









** YOUNG AMERICA” 

cannot begin too early to 

realize the valine of a well 

r| groomed afbes arance, Adyise thre daily use of 

Mennen’s Borated Taicum Toilet Powder 

the first necessityin the nursery the satisfyi ng fi nis shi »f 
li 
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the bath andtheshave. Mennen’s preve vet an 

Chafing, Prickly He: at, Sunburn, and ¢ skin troubles 

of summer. For your p rote ction the ge eis is put up in 

non-refillable boxes—the "Box that Lox”, with Me n- 

nen’s face on top. Guaranteed unde r the Food and Drugs 

Aet, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 

mail, 25 cents, Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark. N. J. 

Try Mennen r ted) Tal = Toil et . wd k the 
scent E fresh tP 5 

MENNEN'S SEN YANG TOILET ‘POWDER, “Oriental Od: or No 

MENNEN’S a SEIN SOAP. (bine Age sated JS Samples 

: naomi rthe n ry 
Send 2 eamphiber n set Me en's Bri : Whist Tallies, (6 tables 






























A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 





Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 


We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 


received. 


Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 


age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 





Punctuation and 
Capital Letters 


AND 


100 EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book isa comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses x semete ation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples in each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which t 
practice the principles of punctuation and capita 
letters established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one 


Paper, ge Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





























